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Economy and Educational Policy 


By E. E. CUMMINS 


Ways to Economize in College Administration without Lowering 
the Standards 


ministrator, board of trustees, 
and faculty at the present time 
is that of economy. During no pre- 
vious depression has the lifeblood 
of the colleges and universities been 
withdrawn as in the present one. 
Economies are being forced in every 
department. As we read of these 
measures, hear about them, and 
watch them being put into operation, 
we cannot but note that invariably 
they are “emergency” measures. Of 
course, in speaking of the emergency, 
administrators do not necessarily have 
in mind a period of only two or three 
years; but we can only gather that 
that is the idea when, for example, we 
hear that library appropriations have 
been suspended “‘for the period of the 
emergency.” Surely it is not con- 
templated that library appropriations 
shall be suspended for ten or twenty 


years. Yet, as I shall try to show, 
if by emergency is meant a depleted 
college treasury, that is just what the 
phrase implies. Serious harm may 
result from thinking of the emergency 
as a mere matter of two or three years. 

The income of privately endowed 
colleges and universities comes in the 
main from three sources: investments, 
gifts, and tuition and fees. As far as 
I am aware no comprehensive study 
of college and university investments 
has yet been made. The nearest 
thing to it that has come my way is a 
survey made by Wood, Struthers and 
Company a short time ago covering 
thirty of our leading universities. 
While we must bear in mind the 
possibility that the small colleges 
may be following an entirely different 
investment policy from the univer- 
sities, the figures do, nevertheless, 
throw some light on the situation. 
The largest holder of bonds among 
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the thirty universities has 81.6 per 
cent of its endowment in this form of 
investment. The lowest percentage 
of holdings of this type is 7 per cent, 
and the next lowest, 12.7 per cent, but 
these cases are unusual. Most of the 
schools have more than §0 per cent 
of their investments in bonds. 

The total investment of the thirty 
universities in railroad bonds is 
$87,000,000; in public-utility bonds, 
$95,000,000; and $44,000,000 in in- 
dustrial bonds. Foreign bonds with 
$13,000,000 occupy third from last 
place on the university schedule. 
Next to last place is held by municipal 
bonds, of which the thirty universities 
have $5,000,000 worth, while mort- 
gage bonds occupy last place with 
a scant $4,000,000. It is common 
knowledge that many small colleges, 
particularly in the West, have a large 
part of their money tied up in real- 
estate mortgages, a kind of security 
which has been hit particularly hard 
during the present depression. 


NTERESTING is the scant enthu- 
siasm for United States bonds, 
of which twenty of the thirty uni- 
versities have none at all. That it is 
perfectly possible for a university to 
function with its money invested in 
this kind of bond is shown by the fact 
that one university has $16,500,000o— 
more than half of its endowment—in 
United States securities. The total 
for all the universities is but $500,000 
more. The total invested in stock 
was $95,000,000, nearly $42,000,000 
in preferred stock, and more than 
$53,000,000 in common. These fig- 
ures clearly indicate that higher edu- 
cation has a big stake in business. 
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It is well to remember that what. : 
ever dividends there are at the 


present time are being paid largely 
out of surpluses. Now it is mathe. 
matically impossible for this to keep 
up indefinitely. And when these sur. 
pluses become exhausted, restoration 
must take place before dividend pay- 
ments of any significance can begin 
again. Furthermore, although most 
big business men “acted the fool” 
(like nearly everyone else) during the 
golden era of prosperity, and although 
a complete cure has doubtless not 
been effected, there is no question 
that the present depression is having 
a sobering effect upon that class. It 
has been too long and too severe to 
be easily forgotten. For some time 
at least, even after recovery is def. 
nitely here, the American business 
man is going to be a cautious creature. 
This is going to affect dividend pay- 
ments greatly, for the attitude that 
“there are lots more where these 
came from”’ will have given place toa 
strong desire to hold extra money for 
the business “‘in case we have another 
depression like the last one.” Also, 
it may lead to a smaller income out 
of which dividends can be paid. A 
kind of daring venturesomeness, some- 
thing different from mere reckless 
ness yet partaking of that quality, 
seems to be necessary for rapid 
economic advancement; and_ such 
venturesomeness is going to be largely 
lacking for a number of years to 
come. Finally, there is the fact that 
as yet we have no clear evidence that 
recovery is under way; and that even 
after it definitely starts, we must 
travel a long rough road to prosperity 


and dividend payments. Mr. Wesley 
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ECONOMY AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


C. Mitchell, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, stated that one of the con- 
dusions implicit in the committee’s 
findings was that emergence from the 
depression now in its fourth year was 
hound to be slow. He said: “Re- 
covery is delayed because of the 
delay in readjusting the private debt 
structure, principally the long-term 
structure which was connected with 
the real estate boom. . . . It is a 
much slower matter than the liquida- 
tion of a boom in merchandise.’”! 


NOTHER major source of in- 
come for privately endowed col- 
leges is gifts. Practically everything 
that has been said concerning income 
from investments applies with equal 
force to this type of income. There 
is nothing to cause pleased surprise 
in the Federal income-tax returns 
for the past year. Individual net 
income in the calendar year 1931 
amounted to $13,231,352,042 as com- 
pared with $17,220,753,620 in 1930 
and $25,226,326,912 in 1929. For 
the year 1931 only 75 individuals 
made returns of $1,000,000, totaling 
$102,997,603 as compared with 149 
individuals and $359,904,655 total 
income in 1930 and 513 individuals 
and $1,212,098,784 in 1929. Almost 
any class can be taken with approxi- 
mately the same result. For ex- 
ample, the returns for individuals 
receiving incomes from $100,000 to 
$150,000 show a total of $195,011,429 
for 1931 as compared with a total of 
$374,170,634 in 1930 and $770,536,078 
in 1929, a decrease of about 75 per 
cent from 1929 to 1931. 
1New York Times, January 3, 1933. Pp. 14. 
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Corporate income returns give 
much the same kind of picture. 
There were 493,293 returns filed for 
1931, of which 170,683 showed net 
income and 269,704 showed no net 
income. The total net income re- 
vealed was $3,110,642,568 as com- 
pared with $5,627,312,995 in 1930 
and $11,653,886,002 in 1929, a de- 
crease of about 75 per cent from 
1929 to 1931. It must be borne in 
mind, too, that the figures for the 
worst year of the depression, 1932, 
are not yet available. They will 
doubtless be even more striking. 

However generous, men simply do 
not have the money to give; and when 
the day comes on which they do have 
it to give, they are going to be more 
cautious about giving it because that 
happy faith in a “new economic era”’ 
has had a pretty bad jolt. Naturally, 
this does not mean that there will be 
no gifts, or even no generous ones. 
Here and there a lucky college will 
receive a windfall, as did the Uni- 
versity of Rochester recently. With- 
out question, income from this source 
for colleges will be seriously reduced. 


INALLY, we come to student fees. 

The year 1932 showed, for the 
first time since the World War, a 
decrease in enrollment of full-time col- 
lege students. This decrease, accord- 
ing to President Walters, of the 
University of Cincinnati, amounted 
to 4.5 per cent from the year 1931. 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that the rate of increase had begun 
to decline even before the depression. 
For the five years ending in 1927 
enrollment increased 25 per cent, an 
average of 5 percentayear. In 1928 
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the increase was but 2 per cent; in 
1929, 1.5 per cent; in 1930, 3.5 per 
cent; and in 1931, .6 per cent.? It is 
true, as President Walters points out, 
that full-time college enrollment in 
1932 is not any smaller, despite the 
4:5 per cent decrease from 1931, 
than it was in 1927.3 But it is safe 
to conclude, from the data available, 
that a decline is under way. How 
great it will be, and how long it will 
last no one can say. We do know 
that the resources of large numbers of 
students have been taxed to the limit, 
that opportunities for self-help are 
greatly reduced, and that the colleges 
have less money than formerly with 
which to aid needy students. 

Note further that it is not at all 
unlikely that some of the decline in 
student enrollment is due to factors 
other than the depression. We have 
seen that the rate of increase began to 
decline before 1929. Student enroll- 
ment increased by leaps and bounds 
just after the war, and it was hardly 
to be expected, of course, that this 
rapid rate of increase would continue 
indefinitely. It was inevitable that 
American youth, after a wholesale 
trial, should become skeptical of the 
monetary value of a college educa- 
tion, which it must be admitted is 
the most common standard of meas- 
urement in this country. The white- 
collared professions have become 

*The explanation for the large increase of 1930 
is probably to be found in the coming of the 
depression. President Walters himself says: “The 
explanation probably lies in the continued faith of 
the American people in higher education and like- 
wise in present economic conditions: when business 
and industrial openings are lacking for their chil- 
dren, parents who have savings are disposed to 


send them to college.” 
*School and Society, Vol. XXXVI (December 10, 


1932), P- 738. 
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overcrowded. Doctors, dentists, min. 
isters, lawyers, engineers, teachers 
clerks—what city was not overstocked 
with these even before 1929? No 
wonder that parents and potential 
college graduates were beginning to 
question the wisdom of four expensive 
years at college. In so far as these 
factors are influential, the lifting of 
the depression will not serve to bring 
back a “normal” flow of students, 


N EXAMINATION of the chief 
sources of revenue—investments, 
gifts, and fees—seems to indicate 
clearly that college income is going to 
be much smaller in the immediate 
future than it has been in the past, 
What does this mean? Most im- 
portant of all it means that college 
administrators must cease making 
adjustments to meet an emergency 
and must begin to think in terms of 
a long-time need for economy. Can 
economy be obtained without loss of 
quality, and if so, how? That ques- 
tion must be foremost, and unless it 
is thought of as applying to a fairly 
extended period of years, many a 
college, erelong, will find itself forced 
to choose between extinction. and 
hopeless mediocrity. Regardless of 
what trustees, administrators, or fac- 
ulty may think or do or fail to do or 
wish, at least a mild revolution is 
going to take place in American 
educational policy in the immediate 
future. Those in power have the 
opportunity of deciding whether they 
shall guide that revolution into chan- 
nels of educational improvement of 
allow it to take its own course leaving 
destruction in its wake. 
It cannot be overemphasized that 
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ECONOMY AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


in making educational changes the 
colleges cannot have at heart the 
same aim as formerly. Whereas in 
the past that aim has properly been, 
“How can we improve the quality of 
our educational work?” it must now 
become, “How can we economize 
without the loss of quality?” It is 
not my purpose in this brief paper to 
offer a complete educational program 
based upon economy. I only wish to 
show by means of a few illustrations 
that there are certain lines of study 
which, if followed up, might reveal 
ways in which colleges could econo- 
mize without lowering their standards. 


ETHODS of instruction in 
American colleges have changed 
a good deal during the last twenty- 
five years. Perhaps the most im- 
portant movement has been in the 
direction of smaller classes, a move- 
ment which was given strong impetus 
by the introduction of the pre- 
ceptorial method at Princeton un- 
der President Wilson. Administrators 
have just taken it for granted that 
classes should be reduced in size 
whenever possible. Though aware 
that this kind of instruction comes 
relatively high, they have been con- 
vinced, their faith bolstered by the 
firm belief of teachers and students, 
that it was worth the cost. It is 
significant in this connection that the 
Committee on the Improvement of 
College Teaching of the American 
Association of University Professors 
reported as recently as December, 
1932, that: 
This conclusion [that small classes are 
worth the cost], however, does not appear 
to rest upon any basis of results actually 
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tested and ascertained. Investigations 
have been made at several institutions 
with the idea of discovering whether the 
instruction given by the same teacher in 
small classes is more efficient than that 
given by him in larger ones. In such 
cases a negative or inconclusive finding 
has been the usual outcome. No careful 
study of the subject, so far as the com- 
mittee can discover, has thus far demon- 
strated that the splitting of large classes 
into small sections is worth the large 
expenditure which this practice entails.‘ 
Here is one of the lines of study that 
could profitably be undertaken by 
those invested with the responsibility 
of revising educational policy with a 
view to economy. 

Another possibility that suggests 
itself is the requiring of fewer courses 
for graduation. This also would re- 
duce the number of courses that 
would have to be offered by the 
faculty. Such a move would be an 
economy measure, but it also has 
distinct educational possibilities. Too 
long, perhaps, have educational meth- 
ods been based on the assumption that 
the only thing worth while that a 
student gets is what his instructor 
gives him. Much can be said for 
encouraging the students to get things 
for themselves. “The only education 
is self-education” is one of those 
truisms that are often spoken but 
rarely acted upon. The truth is 
that college faculties have in general 
seemed rather loath to give the 
students a chance to educate them- 
selves. There seems to be something 
so beautifully sacred about the fifty- 
minute classroom hour in the eyes of 


‘Committee on the Improvement of College 
Teaching. “Progress Report,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
XVIII (December, 1932), p. 544. 
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most college teachers that I almost 
hesitate to mention it. But since we 
must economize, why not have a 
little courage and do it by experi- 
menting with a policy that seems to 
be based upon sound educational 
theory? Reduce the number of fifty- 
minute classroom periods required 
for graduation and give the students 
an opportunity to find out a few 
things for themselves.* 


SHOULD also like to give an 

example or two from areas lying 
outside the curriculum but quite 
rightly included in the general educa- 
tional policy of the college. The 
first is student activities. College 
faculties have exhibited a curious 
inconsistency in this regard. For 
many years they viewed with alarm 
the appearance of each new student 
organization: What was to become of 
the real purpose of the college? But 
just let interest in one of these 
organizations wane to a point where 
its existence is threatened, and the 
faculty comes rushing to the rescue 
with a student activity tax or some 
other restorative measure. In many 
schools the students are compelled to 
give their financial support not only 
to athletics, but to the college news- 
paper, the annual, debating, the 
musical clubs, and even to certain of 
the dances. I have neither the space 
nor the desire to evaluate all these 
activities as educational agencies. I 
merely submit that it is not an 
unreasonable request to ask that they 
too be examined from the standpoint 


of economy and educational value. 

5Tt is significant that Harvard had already begun 
to do this before the depression when economy 
could scarcely have been a motive. 
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What, for example, can be said jy 
defense of compelling the student to 
support his college annual? Tha 
years hence, a sentimental alumnus 
he will want to refresh his memory 
concerning the pleasant events and 
associations of his college days? Well, 
if he is that sort of person, let him 
decide it for himself; but why, in 
times like these, should a faculty 
whose vital interest is supposed to be 
in the things of the mind force him to 


buy a picture book of college athletic | 
teams, fraternities, dance committees, 


and the like? 


The business of college faculties | 


is to teach and to study. Yet it 
is no exaggeration to say that many 


college teachers give as much as half ) 


their working time to activities quite 
unrelated to these two essential func. 
tions. Committee service and petty 
administrative work absorb their 
energy in amounts that are out of 
all proportion to the significance of 
what is accomplished. A proposal is 
made to change the time of beginning 
classes from eight to eight-thirty; and 
so a distinguished professor of Eng- 
lish, a mathematician, a renowned 
football coach, an economist, and 4 
professor of music who is really gifted 
in playing the organ, spend hours 
going over the pros and cons of this 
question. If the classes begin at 
eight-thirty, the morning session will 
not close until twelve-thirty. With 
the morning session of the public 
schools closing at twelve it will 
therefore be necessary for many fam- 
ilies to serve two luncheons. On the 
other hand, if classes continue to 
begin at eight instead of eight-thirty, 
two-thirds of the students will go 
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on sleeping through their first-hour 
dasses instead of just one-half. Can- 
got an authority on Milton make a 
real contribution toward the solution 
ofsuch a problem? Some committee 
work is, of course, essential; but is 
it absolutely necessary for a small 
college to have twenty-three standing 
gmmittees (the college catalogue I 
have before me lists that number), to 
say nothing of the many special com- 
mittees which are appointed through- 


) out the college year? 


Much more could be said about 


| ways and means of economizing with- 


out lowering educational standards, 
but I have no thought of offering a 
complete program. I have only called 
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attention to a few specific actions that 
might be taken in order to show that 
it is possible to combine economy 
with sound educational policy. If 
this should give rise to discussion 
concerning the merits of large classes 
or any of the other specific points 
mentioned, I have not made myself 
clear. But if, on the other hand, it 
should promote discussion concern- 
ing the possibility of working out a 
program of economy which, because 
it is educationally sound, could be 
introduced without injury to our 
educational ideals and standards and 
would therefore meet the demands of 
a more or less permanent “emer- 
gency,” then I have not written in vain. 

[Vol. IV, No. 8] 





Depression Cure for Composition 


By HARRY R. WARFEL 


Every Teacher Should Take Some Responsibility for English 


NYBODY can teach English. 
A English is our native lan- 
guage; it is the medium of 
our communication; we never fail to 
make ourselves understood. There- 
fore, anybody can teach English. 
This cycle of reasoning has been 
employed so long that, all efforts of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English and educators to the contrary 
notwithstanding, English teaching is 
a part of the work of every primary- 
school teacher, no matter what her 
fitness for this instructional duty may 
be. College graduates who have 
passed the minimum requirements in 
college English are given state certifi- 
cation to teach English in secondary 
schools. And since more new teachers 
are employed to teach English than 
any other subject, English has been 
the easy stepping-stone in education 
from 4 position to ¢he desired position 
in a preferred subject. In colleges, 
it is true, the selection of teachers of 
English has been made more care- 
fully than in the lower grades. But 
even here there have been weaknesses. 
For one thing, a Doctor’s degree 
or a Master’s degree in English has 
generally been required. These de- 
grees, however, have been earned in 
literature or linguistics. Successful 
advanced studentship in these fields 


has been accepted as complete train- 
ing for the teaching of freshman 
composition, the first course to which 
instructors are assigned. Again, be. 
cause these specialists in the influence 
of Greek lyric verse upon Shelley or 
in the historicity of the ablaut in 
Middle English have often proved to 
be incapable of adjustment to the 
laundry tasks of cleansing and starch- 
ing freshman writing, some admin- 
istrators have sought to require of 
their teachers a modicum of creative 
ability. These agile penmen, unex- 
perienced in the dull grind of laborious 
composition and revision, in the per- 
plexities of the higher calculus of 
punctuation and spelling, and in the 
parturition pains of bringing an idea 
to light in sentences and paragraphs, 
gasp in despair and resign. When 
these two types have failed, adminis- 
trators call in any grind who will 
stick to his tasks and not complain. 
We are back where we started. Any- 
body can teach English except those 
who seem prepared. 

The fundamental difficulty which 
is so seldom recognized lies in our 
failure to analyze the all-embracing 
term “English” into its component 
parts. It is commonly asserted that 
students need English to succeed i 
professional or business careers. Used 
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DEPRESSION CURE FOR COMPOSITION 


thus, the term is vague and almost 
meaningless. What kind of English 
does an engineer, a preacher, a phy- 
sician, a teacher, a journalist, an 
aspiring writer need? What kind of 
English does Everyman need to be 
considered cultured? 

College catalogues, of course, make 
a gesture of defining the separate 
functions of English courses by dis- 
tinguishing between language and 
literature. But this distinction is 
seldom made plain. Students need 
hours or courses to meet degree 
requirements. They discover no va- 
riation in the functions of the separate 
divisions. Primary and _ secondary 
teachers, by the recent adoption of 
the term “good English,” a sales- 
man’s term for hiding the multiplicity 
of functions involved in the study, are 
equally in visible darkness. The 
result is confusion worse confounded; 
the result has been a deplorable 
student weakness in the upper levels, 
a paralyzing discovery that college 
students actually lose ability as they 
progress. Of this, more later. 

The three functions of English 
teachers are: first, the teaching of the 
grammar and syntax of the language; 
second, the expression of thought in a 
variety of forms and manners, that is, 
composition; and, third, the under- 
standing and appreciation, historical 
backgrounds considered, of literary 
productions. Of these three func- 
tions the first and third are generally 
satisfactorily taught; at least, they 
are taught willingly and often well. 
The second, composition, however, is 
the least successfully and the least 
eagerly taught. No teaching drudg- 
ery is said to compare with that of 
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theme-reading. No work finds its 
quiet oblivion in a wide-mouthed 
wastebasket so easily as themes. Why 
read error-ful themes for an hour when 
Galsworthy or Willa Cather waits? 


HE essential tragedy of this 

cavalier dismissal of a third of 
an English teacher’s duty would not 
be so heartbreaking were the destruc- 
tion of unread themes an occasional 
and secret rite of purgation per- 
formed by a surfeited instructor. 
Unfortunately, however, the waste- 
basket takes its daily offering with 
the approval of administrators. A 
college president told me recently 
that composition is not taught, can- 
not be taught, and there is no use 
teaching it! High-school principals, 
deploring their own inability to write 
straightforward sentences, have de- 
clared that garret-dwelling geniuses 
alone can write and that an English 
teacher has completed her duty when 
she has taught the recognition of 
sentences and non-sentences and the 
parts of speech, and when she has led 
her children to appreciate a few poems 
and stories. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that 
in 1932, according to the Educational 
Record, October, 1932, more than 15 
per cent of the Sophomores in 138 col- 
leges achieved English scores below 
the average of ninth-grade pupils in 
private secondary schools? Or that 
the national sophomore average on 
the English test barely surpassed the 
eleventh-grade average of the pri- 
vate secondary schools? Or that the 
twelfth-grade average in private sec- 
ondary schools was clearly above the 
national sophomore average? 
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However we may account for the 
disparity between the clientéles of 
selected private secondary schools 
and these 138 colleges, it remains that 
our English teaching needs qualitative 
investigation and improvement. As 
Dean J. B. Johnston, chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on College Test- 
ing, remarks, “If these indications 
are confirmed by further experimental 
evidence based on more comprehen- 
sive examinations, they may assume 
considerable importance in the major 
strategy of educational administra- 
tion during the next decade or two.” 

Meantime I should like to suggest 
that, in the light of these revelations, 
administrators should not wait until 
further examinations prove the worst. 
The present depression has led to 
economies in administrational and 
instructional departments. Numer- 
ous colleges, where once the English- 
composition teacher's normal load 
was twelve hours and eighty to one 
hundred students, have increased this 
load greatly. Readers have been with- 
drawn from large literature classes. 
The effect has been a paralysis of 
composition work, and now students 
read but do not write. 


MAN’S thinking is no better 
than his facts. The value of 
his thinking depends upon the ade- 
quacy and forcefulness of his state- 
ments. Composition practice, so far 
as English is concerned, tests both a 
student’s grammar and his grasp of 
subject-matter. In other fields oral 
or written expression alone adequately 
tests the grasp of subject-matter. 
It is self-evident, then, that re- 
medial efforts are necessary for the 
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improvement of the quality of oy 
students’ English expression. Firs, 
more stress must be laid upon com, 
position as the gateway to literan 
appreciation and grammatical cop. 
rectness. Frequent papers must 
written, corrected by an instructor, 
and revised by the student. Esp. 
cially in the secondary schools mus, 
the foundation of this work be laid 
Second, only those who delight ir 
teaching composition and in readi 
themes must be permitted to give 
such instruction. There is, believe it 
or not, no dearth of capable persons 
available. Third, each teacher in 
every subject, especially in institu. 
tions where curtailment has reduced 
the amount of theme correction pos. 
sible by the English department, must 
be a teacher of English. No person 
is competent to teach any subject 
who is not competent to write ade. 
quately and forcefully about his 
specialty. It should not be an argu. 
able point, therefore, whether such a 
teacher should be required to be able 
to judge the adequacy and forcefulness| 
in expression of his students’ work. 

I return, therefore, to my first! 
sentence, with a slight modification: 
Every teacher who is worthy of 
holding his position should be an 
English teacher. The work of im 








proving students’ oral and written 
composition is not an isolated duty 


of a few anointed or inspired English | 


teachers; it is the common duty of 
all, for correct expression in English 
is the common denominator in all 





instruction in this country. In Eng- 
land this seeming ideal is fact. There 
is no reason why care cannot make tt 
a fact in the United States of America. 

[Vol. IV, No. § 
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A Reorientation of the 
Arts College 


By PEYTON JACOB 


A Wa 


HAT the average college stu- 
dent passes stage by stage 
through his academic career, 
successfully resisting all efforts to 
arouse in him a genuine enthusiasm 
for things intellectual, will meet little 
ment. Each college generation 
probably finds the situation worse. 
Many diagnoses of the trouble have 
been offered, and many remedies sug- 
gested. A ‘number of experiments 
have recently been made in American 
colleges, and a voluminous literature 
is accumulating; but both the experi- 
ments and the discussions fail in most 
cases to go to the root of the problem. 
Although most of these are mere 
palliatives, one type of experiment 
involves three procedures that reflect 
profoundly significant trends in higher 
education, and promise real improve- 
ment: namely, better measurement, 
better direction of the learning process, 
and better organization of subject- 
matter. The last of these three 
proves upon analysis to be crucially 
important to the liberal college. 
Probably the best recent summary 
of developments in liberal-arts col- 
leges is found in the ““One Hundred 
Twenty-eight Outstanding Changes 
and Experiments,” compiled by Fran- 


y of Quickening the Intellectual Life of Our Students 


ces V. Speek.!. In a chart with the 
caption, “Encouragement of Scholar- 
ship, Initiative, and Creative Work,” 
she lists 71 experiments; these I have 
grouped under three major heads: 
First, artificial devices relying upon 
extraneous motivation, such as honor 
rolls, quality points, deans’ lists, 
prizes, and so on—what F. J. Kelly 
has characterized as “spurious in- 
centives substituted for the 
genuine values of learning in the 
minds of the students.”? We may 
dismiss these as in the long run harm- 
ful and unworthy of consideration by 
those in search of the higher values. 
Second, schemes for surrounding the 
student with an environment con- 
ducive to mental effort, such as 
closer contacts with the faculty, 
homogeneous grouping on the basis 
of common interests, better housing, 
and the like. These are essential to 
the best work, but do not go to the 
root of the difficulty. Third, pro- 
cedures designed to correct the funda- 

\Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: 


Public School Publishing Company, 1932. Part II. 
PP. 43-155. 

*Kelly, F. J. “Improving Instruction in the 
University of Idaho,” The Training of College 
Teachers. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1930. Pp. 169. 
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mental maladjustments that underlie 
the failure of the college to inspire 
high intellectual endeavor. An anal- 
ysis and interpretation of the third 
will go far toward answering the 
question before us, and to this I shall 
devote most attention. 


YPICAL of procedures designed 

to remove the maladjustments 
that hinder the intellectual life of 
students are three major experiments 
reported by Kathryn McHale in the 
book just cited. They are in reverse 
order: the comprehensive examina- 
tion; the tutorial plan; honors work.* 
These are to me significant, not 
because of their practical results— 
though they are abundant—but be- 
cause they typify fundamental trends. 
Each expresses a principle that may 
take many concrete forms other than 
those that now embody it. 

The comprehensive examination is 
primarily an endeavor to obtain more 
adequate measurement. It has, like 
any other measuring device, profound 
reflex effects. None of the reforms 
in procedures or organization will be- 
come fully effective until more satis- 
factory measuring instruments are 
employed. We need whole batteries 
of tests, more reliable than oral or 
essay-type written examinations. We 
need them for frequent diagnosis and 
remedial instruction, as well as for 
final evaluation. We need all types, 
including tests of performance, to 
give every kind of excellence a chance 
for recognition. The comprehensive 
examination will be made more com- 


*McHale, Kathryn. “College Ventures in the 
Stimulation of Intellectual Life,” Thirty-frst Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Part II. pp. 197-202. 
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prehensive, and more representative 
of every type of achievement. 

The tutorial plan is but one of many 
possible devices for giving to the 
learning process more effective direc. 
tion than is given by the prevailing 
class-recitation method, which is de. 
rived, by way of the high school, from 
an imitation of methods employed in 
the elementary grades. We do not 
need stereotyped devices; we need 
many devices, each suited to different 
materials and different objectives, 
With valid and reliable testing tech- 
niques, we shall be able to evaluate 
all sorts of procedures for directing 
learning. 

The trend of primary importance 
for the liberal-arts college is best 
illustrated by what is popularly called 
the “honors plan.” For the present, 
our primary interest is not in the 
honors plan itself, but in its under. 
lying idea, in the larger implications 
of the element in this plan which 








seem to give it vitality. 
The fundamental significance of the 





honors plan is more effective organiza- 
tion of subject-matter. Its central | 
virtue is better integration. In this) 


connection Mr. Brooks, of Swarth- | 


more, writes: 

It has been one of the primary purposes 
of the honors system at Swarthmore to 
avoid piecemeal perception. From the 
start the aim has been to impress upon 


the student that he is studying a subject | 


in all its parts and in its relations to other 
subjects of a closely similar character. 


But this sort of integration does not 
go deep enough, being chiefly within 
and between subjects. A fully effec- 


‘Brooks, Robert C. Reading for Honors @ | 


Swarthmore. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1927. pp. 23-24. 
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tive organization of subject-matter 
will provide not only for proper 
interrelationships within subject fields, 
but also for vital relationships to con- 
crete objectives. The honors plan, 
though it goes far beyond prevailing 
practice, is chiefly valuable in point- 
ing the way to something still better. 
This “something better” is a func- 
tional organization of subject-matter. 


ARGE and compelling objectives 
alone stimulate intellectual activ- 
ity of the highest order. The mastery 
of prior determined and logically 
organized subject-matter, though it 
may encourage plodding or even 
feverish industry, is mere lesson learn- 
ing, and cannot be considered the 
highest type of intellectual activity. 
In default of worthier goals, excellent 
students often employ their energies 
in the accumulation of facts, or of 
4s. Such waste of human _ possi- 
bilities—possibilities both of individ- 
ual growth and of social service— 
through circumscribed vision, such 
shutting out the joy of creative work 
from those choice spirits who alone 
are worthy of liberal higher education, 
is surely a matter weighty enough for 
our most serious consideration. 

The only legitimate and perma- 
nently effective motivation comes 
from the perception of functional 
relationships. The future physician 
finds premedical biology and chem- 
istry, even though not functionally 
organized, at least functionally related 
to his objective. Even this partial 

‘This does not at all rule out tests of tremendous 
motivating power. It does, however, restrict their 
use to such tests as make obvious the functional 


relationships between success in the tests and the 
achievement of highly valued objectives. 
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functionalizing of subject-matter im- 
pels to an industry among premedics 
in striking contrast to that of the 
average undergraduate. Likewise, the 
prospective history teacher may be 
energized through seeing the general 
relation between successful teaching 
and a thorough knowledge of history. 
When we come to the liberal col- 
lege, however, we find no distinct and 
compelling objective, much less the 
organization of instructional material 
in terms of an objective. The institu- 
tion fails to disclose its objective, or 
discloses it in fragments, in spite of 
its having the most important educa- 
tional function in modern society, 
because other more insistent interests 
have suppressed it, and because our 
institutional set-up has obscured what- 
ever modicum of function may be left. 
The objective of liberal higher edu- 
cation is to develop social intelligence 
adequate for leadership. Such has 
always been the implicit objective, 
but at present it is obscured. The 
reorientation now being given all 
institutions demands that the objec- 
tive of the liberal college be made 
explicit. Dean John B. Johnston, of 
Minnesota, defines the function of the 
university as “creating an adequate 
social intelligence;” but, as an arts- 
college dean, he is doubtless thinking 
of liberal rather than technical higher 
education. To quote him further: 


This may be expanded by pointing out 
that the greatest need is for the highest 
intelligence, for intellectual leadership, 
for the clearest critical thinking, for the 
deepest analysis, for the understanding of 
the most far-reaching causes and conse- 
quences, for the most intimate insight 
into the forces and processes of nature 
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and society and the most accurate fore- 
sight as to the course of future events. 
How much would America give today for 
an added modicum of these qualities? 
How much would the nations of Europe 
today value the possession of a bit more 
of these qualities in their economic and 
diplomatic leaders in 1914? 


The liberal higher education de- 
scribed by Dean Johnston must not 
be confused with the development of 
social intelligence on the secondary 
level, which the California surveyors 
call training for “social citizenship 
in American civilization.” Liberal 
secondary education is the develop- 
ment, at the high-school and junior- 
college level, of social intelligence for 
adequate social membership; while 
liberal higher education is the devel- 
opment of social intelligence for ade- 
quate social leadership. 

Only one type of curricular organ- 
ization is adequate to the task of pro- 
viding leadership for our increasingly 
complex society. It is not enough to 
have a composite of specializations in 
the various subjects that are related 
to the problems of society. Not only 
must the curriculum as a whole be 
related to its function; every com- 
ponent part of the curriculum must 
have obvious functional relationship 
to the ultimate objective. The ob- 
jective, which gives subject-matter 
its meaning, lies beyond all subject 
boundaries—even those of social sci- 
ence. Meiklejohn’s criticism of sub- 
ject specialization as a means to 
liberal secondary education on the 
junior-college level is even more appli- 


*Johnston, John B. “The Junior College of 
the University of Minnesota,” Provision for the 
Individual in College Education. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. p. 111. 
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cable to the liberal higher education 
of the senior college: 


Our attempts to understand a civiliza. | 
tion by studying “subjects” have had the 
general success of attempts to make trees 
by nailing together planks or gluing 
together sawdust. Surely it is time that 
we tried the experiment of becoming | 
acquainted with a civilization as a living | 
whole.” 





In the same vein Glenn Frank says; | 
“For purposes of technical scholar. | 
ship the extreme ‘subjectizing’ of | 
material is helpful; for purposes of | 
liberal education it is, in my ju 

ment, harmful.’’® Neither the honors 
technique, nor studying a civilization 


as a whole, however, provides a | 


functional organization of subject. 
matter. Study must be centered | 
around vital human issues. 


MAJOR obstacle to a functional | 


organization of subject-matter | 


is to be found in the prevailing 
institutional set-up. That there is 
maladjustment of institutional units 
hardly needs comment, in view of | 
the present sweeping reorganizations 
projected or proposed. Outside of | 


the professional schools there is not | 


a single unit meeting the ideal of “‘one 
function to a unit, one unit to a 
function” (see Figure 1). Unless 
each function forms the organizing 
principle of a separate administrative 


unit, which is devoted to it alone, 


confusion, waste, and lack of motiva- 
tion will result. 


The elementary school divides time 

"Meiklejohn, Alexander. “The Experimental 
College,” Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. 
March, 1928. p. 12. 

*Frank, Glenn. “The Experimental College,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation, I (June, 1939); 
p. 306. 
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A REORIENTATION OF THE ARTS COLLEGE 


between elementary and secondary 
education. The high school occupies 
the middle of the secondary period, 
preceded and followed by secondary 
work with which it is poorly articu- 
lated. The college divides time be- 
tween secondary and higher education, 
for the most part bungling its job of 
rounding out secondary education. 
There is little genuine effort, barring 
a few notable exceptions, to articulate 
the lower division with the high 
school. Koos, F. J. Kelly, and others 
have shown the duplication and waste 
of time, which kill interest and dis- 
courage high mental activity. 
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viding liberal education on the post- 
secondary level, is rendered almost 
impossible through the assumption 
by the college of a number of alien 
functions. Some of these are pre- 
professional specialization, academic 
specialization (either preparatory to 
teaching or to graduate study), and 
specific vocational training. 

Even the graduate school is divided 
between two functions, to the detri- 
ment of each. Vincent says: 

As things stand the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy has become largely a teaching 
certificate, not an evidence of research 
ability. The time is at hand when the 
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Fig. 1. Interrelationships of educational functions and administrative units® 


Moreover, not only is there over- 
lapping between the various levels of 
education, but the various functions 
at the higher level are so hopelessly 
scrambled that the students do not 
know what they are trying to do. 
This renders serious work impossible. 

The upper college years, and often 
the entire four years, are divided 
between a number of incompatible 
functions, which cannot be cared for 
in the same student groupings. The 
one essential and exclusive function 
of the senior college, that of pro- 

*We should not think of educational progress in 
terms of ages or grades, but in achievement. We 
cannot readily think in terms other than those of 


our present age-grade framework, however, until 
Wwe have more adequate measures of achievement. 


two functions will be recognized as 
different although having certain impor- 
tant relations. Reorganization is bound 
to follow the differentiation of graduate 
study into teacher training on the one 
hand and the development of a relatively 
small number of genuine investigators on 
the other.” 


Dean Ford, of Minnesota, suggests 
that the two functions be separated" 
(as is now done at George Washington 
University) by transferring the M.A. 


Vincent, George Edgar. “The Inevitableness 
of Selection in Higher Education,” Higher Education 
Faces the Future. New York: Horace Liveright, 
1930 p. 182. 

Ford, Guy Stanton. “The Function of the 
Graduate School,” Problems of College Education. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1928. p. 181. 
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to the undergraduate faculty. This, 
however, would only aggravate the 
present confusion unless such Mas- 
ter’s work were separated from the 
higher liberal training which is the 
peculiar function of the arts college. 
For neither academic specialization nor 
a mosaic of fragmentary specializations 
is suitable for liberal education. 


HE application of the foregoing 

principles implies a complete 
reorientation of the liberal college, 
including a minor structural reorgani- 
zation. There are four phases of this 
reorientation: First, fundamentally, 
the liberal college must rediscover its 
primary objective, and set it into 
such relief that no one will confuse 
it with any of the numerous objectives 
of the students now in attendance, or 
with those of the other university 
units. Second, a radically different 
curricular organization should sup- 
plant the present subject groupings. 
Study must be focused upon large 
human issues, not subjects. Any 
great human issue involves number- 
less specializations. Although the 
humanities and the social sciences 
would be central, the former to 
illumine human values and the latter 
to dissect social processes and institu- 
tions, the natural sciences would also 
be drawn upon. The scholars, or 
subject specialists, would of course 
serve as occasion arose; but they 
would not, as such, be charged with 
organizing the curriculum. A com- 
mittee of scholars, each subordinating 
his own specialty, might administer 
such a program. In any case, the 
organizing and the energizing center 
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would be found in the problems that 
confront civilization. Third, there 
would necessarily be selection of sty. 





dents (about which we heard g | 


much before the depression); but the 
selection would oftener be positive 
than negative. Attraction of the 
desirable, rather than exclusion of 


the unfit, would be the chief method, | 


Fourth, the requisite structural reor. 
ganization would be slight, and only 
such as modern movements are already 
bringing. There would be separation 
of the lower and upper divisions, and 


following this would be the organiza. | 


tion, within the upper division, of 


separate curriculums, each under its | 
own chairman, and each integrated | 


through functional relationships to a 
well-defined objective. The major 
curriculum, of course, would be drawn 
chiefly from the humanities and the 
social sciences, with everything else 
subordinated to a truly liberal higher 
education. 

Until some such adjustments are 
effected, all efforts to galvanize into 
mental activity the motley crew 
with diverse purposes, now herded 
into our liberal colleges, will be 
fruitless. All we can do is to give 
them bribes or mental hypodermics. 
When compelling objectives are ex- 
hibited, the students will automati- 
cally sort themselves according to 
their own purposes. The college, or 
collegiate division offering _ liberal 
higher education, will attract youth 
of generous impulses and high social 
purposes, and repel all others. In 
such an institution there will be little 
complaint about lack of intellectual 
interests and endeavor. _[Vol. IV, No. # 
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The College and the Tax Collector 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


Instances of Tax Exemption on the Property of 
Colleges and Universities 


HE exemption of colleges and 
universities from taxation is 

so large a subject that a pre- 
liminary analysis is necessary. In 
the first place, the taxing authority 
may be the Federal Government, the 
state, or a local subdivision, such as 
a city or a county. In the second 
place, the institution may be a public 
one, such as a state or municipal 
university, or a private corporation 
governed by the trustees of a bene- 
factor or controlled by a religious 
denomination. In the third place, 
there are diverse types of taxes and 
varied objects of taxation in connec- 
tion with an educational institution. 
There are to be considered property 
taxes on property owned and occupied 
by the institution and used for educa- 
tional purposes, on property owned 
by the institution but rented out or 
invested, the income only being used 
for educational purposes, and on 
property of the institution used in 
quasi-commercial enterprises, such as 
printing plants, supply stores, or a 
variety of similar undertakings. Other 
important taxes are customs duties on 
theimportation of scientific apparatus, 
inheritance taxes on the acquisition of 
property by devise or gift, and income 
taxes on the salaries professors receive 


from the institution. Furthermore, 
there is the matter of special assess- 
ments against the real property of 
the institution to pay for local public 
improvements by which it is benefited, 
such as the installation of street pav- 
ing, sewers, or water mains. 

Nearly sixty years ago the lands 
held by the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity, now the University of Illinois, 
were adjudged to be the property 
of the state and therefore exempt 
from taxation.! Likewise, all prop- 
erty owned by the University of 
Michigan is exempt as public property 
owned by the state.? The same is 
generally true of state institutions. 
The implied exemption of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado extends to inherit- 
ance taxes on property received by 
wills The general exemption of the 
property of the University of Cali- 
fornia, however, has been held not to 
extend to street-improvement assess- 
ments upon vacant property not de- 
voted by the university to public use.‘ 


1Board of Trustees of Illinois Industrial Univer- 
sity v. Board of Supervisors of Champaign County, 76 
Ill. 184 (1875). 

*Auditor General v. Regents of University, 83 
Mich. 467, 47 N.W. 440, 10 L.R.A. 376 (1890). 

8Re Macky, 46 Colo. 79, 102 Pac. 1075, 23 
L.R.A.N.S. 1207 (1909). 

‘City Street Improvement Company v. Regents av 
University, 153 Cal. 776, 96 Pac. 801, 18 L.R.A.N.S. 
451 (1908). 
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The United States Supreme Court 
has denied the University of Illinois 
exemption from customs duties on 
imported scientific instruments and 
laboratory apparatus. The theory 
of the opinion is that the power to 
regulate foreign commerce is an ex- 
clusive power of Congress, not to be 
obstructed by any state, and that it 
is superior to the custom of granting 
exemption from Federal taxation to 
state governmental agencies.’ In mat- 
ters not involving some power which 
belongs exclusively to Congress, how- 
ever, the exemption of state govern- 
mental instrumentalities continues to 
be upheld. Thus the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals has recently 
decided that the salary of a pro- 
fessor of law in the University of 
Maryland is not subject to Federal 
income tax.® 


SOME instances exemptions from 
taxation embodied in the charters 
of private colleges or universities, 
without reservation to the state of 
the right to amend or repeal, are 
inviolable contracts enforceable by 
the Federal courts after the manner 
of the famous Dartmouth College 
case.” For example, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has upheld 
the claim of Washington University 
to tax exemption under a provision of 
its charter of 1837. The court said: 


The charter . . . having been ac- 
cepted, and the corporation, since its 
acceptance, having been actually em- 
ployed in the specific purpose for which it 

5University of Illinois v. United States, 53 S.Ct. 
so9 (March 20, 1933). 

*Sappington v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, 25 B.T.A., Docket No. 51944 (April 30, 1932). 

"Trustees ¢ Dartmouth College v. William H. 
Woodward, 4 Wheat. 518, 4 L.Ed. 629 (1819). 
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was created, the exemption from taxation 
became one of the franchises of the cor. 
poration of which it could not be deprived 
by any species of state legislation. 


Three justices dissented from this 
opinion. Mr. Justice Miller, dis. 
senting, said: “We do not believe 
that any legislative body, sitting 
under a state constitution of the 
usual character, has a right to sell, 
give, or to bargain away forever the 
taxing power of the State.’ The 
theory of the dissenting opinion has 


received some recognition in state | 


constitutions which have been subse- 
quently adopted. Many of the later 


constitutions limit the power of the | 


Legislature to exempt property from 
taxation, but these limitations can- 
not apply to irrevocable exemptions 
contained in charters granted prior 
to the adoption of the constitution. 
This is illustrated by the Westminster 
College case in Missouri. Exemption 
of all the property and effects of the 
college from all taxation by a pro- 
vision of the charter of 1857 has been 
held to be unaffected by limitations 
embodied in subsequently adopted 
constitutions of the state. In the 
same case it was decided that real 
estate held under a will which charged 
it with an annuity in favor of the 
testator’s widow was exempt as being 
held for educational purposes only, 
upon the showing that there came 
with it a large amount of personal 
property which was yielding an annual 
income in excess of the annuity, and 
out of which the annuity was actually 
being paid.® 

8Washington University v. Rouse, 75 U.S. (8 
Wall.) 439 (1869). 


* State ex rel. Morris, Collector of Marion County v. 
Westminster College, 175 Mo. 52, 74 S.W. 990 (1903): 
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A provision in the charter purport- 
ing to exempt the property of a 
university in Chicago from all tax- 
ation and assessment has been held 
unconstitutional in so far as it 
attempts to exempt such property 
from assessments of benefit for local 
improvements, such as street paving.” 
Ordinances of the city of Chicago, 
however, providing that the property 
of charitable, religious, or educational 
institutions not used for profit shall 
not be subject to the assessment of 
water taxes, have been held to apply 
to dormitories, dining halls, and the 
“Reynolds Club” at the University 
of Chicago." The decision rested 
upon evidence that the room rent, 
board, and club dues charged to the 
students for the use of these build- 
ings were not sufficient to defray 

nses. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois once 
declared that the General Assembly 
could not, under the constitution of 
1848, exempt from taxation property 
owned by an educational corporation, 
which was not itself used directly 
for the purpose for which the cor- 
poration was created, but which was 
held for profit, although the profits 
were devoted to the proper purposes 
of the corporation. Consequently, 
an amendment to the charter of 
Northwestern University enacted in 
1855 and purporting to exempt all 
property of the institution from tax- 
ation was void.” Four years later 
this decision was reversed by the 


United States Supreme Court, and an 
“University of Chicago v. Catholic Bishop, 118 
Ill. 565, 9 N.E. 189 (1886). 
"City of Chicago v. University of Chicago, 228 
Ill. 605, 81 N.E. 1138, 10 Ann.Cas. 669 (1907). 
"Northwestern University v. People ex rel., Miller, 
80 Ill. 333 (1875). 
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Illinois legislative act of 1872, con- 
forming taxation to the new constitu- 
tion of 1870 and limiting the tax 
exemption to land and other property 
in immediate use by the school, was 
declared void as in violation of the 
contract of exemption found in the 
act of 1855.8 


N EARLY decision held the 
entire estate of Harvard Col- 
lege, acquired before the total income 
therefrom exceeded £500 per year, 
exempt from taxation, regardless of 
its location or use. Thus a house, 
tanyard, and five acres of land 
situated in Charlestown and in the 
possession of a lessee, were exempt." 
The lands of the college were not 
subject to a special assessment of 
part of the expense of altering a 
street, proportional to the benefit 
received, because the charter of 1650 
exempts from all civil impositions 
the lands of the college not exceeding 
the annual value of £500; and lands 
which were within the limit of the 
exemption when acquired by the col- 
lege, and continued thus until the 
adoption of the constitution of the 
state of Massachusetts, continue ex- 
empt. It is immaterial that the 
annual value of the lands now greatly 
exceeds the limit. 

Real estate owned by the college 
and occupied rent free by the pres- 
ident, professors, and student board- 
ing clubs, being kept in repair by the 
college, has been held exempt from 


13Northwestern University v. Illinois, 99 U.S. 
309, 25 L.Ed. 387 (1879). 

“President and Fellows of Harvard College v. 
Kettell, 16 Mass. 204 (1819). 

President and Fellows of Harvard College v. 
Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston, 104 Mass. 
470 (1870). 
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taxation. The court took into con- 
sideration evidence that the houses 
occupied rent free by the president 
and professors were partly used for 
meetings and exercises in connection 
with the college and for other pur- 
poses incidental to the duties of their 
occupants. An earlier decision held 
that a dwelling house, built by the 
college within the college yard and 
leased to a professor at an annual 
rental, was not exempt from tax- 
ation under a statute of Massa- 
chusetts exempting real estate of the 
college occupied by one of its officers.” 
The opinion proceeds upon the theory 
that by paying rent for the house the 
professor acquired a leasehold estate 
in it and thus it was temporarily out 
of the possession of the college. 

A Connecticut statute exempting 
from taxation all buildings which are 
exclusively occupied as a college has 
been held to apply to buildings used 
exclusively as dormitories and dining 
halls for its students by Yale Uni- 
versity.* The same decision holds 
that students’ fees whether appor- 
tioned to room rent or tuition cannot 
be treated as income of real estate, 
and land occupied by the plant of the 
college is not productive real estate 
within the meaning of the statute 
limiting the tax exemption to real 
estate which does not afford more 
than a specified annual income. 

A provision of the charter of the 
Sheffield Scientific School regarding 
exemption from taxation applies not 


President and Fellows of Harvard College v. 
Assessors of Cambridge, 175 Mass. 145, 55 N.E. 844, 
48 L.R.A. 547 Lacedk ‘ 

Benjamin Pierce v. The Inhabitants of Cam- 
bridge, 2 Cushing (Mass.) 611 (1849). 

Yale University v. Town of New Haven, 71 
Conn. 316, 42 A. 87, 43 L.R.A. 490 (1899). 
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only to property actually used by the 
corporation, but also to property the 
income of which is used for the promo. 
tion of the objects of the school.» 
Dwelling houses erected by the 
College of New Jersey, now Princeton 
University, for the accommodation of 
the professors and the steward were 
held exempt under a legislative act of 
1851 exempting all colleges, acade. 
mies, or seminaries of learning, and 
the lands whereon they are erected.” 
The exemption, however, did not 
extend to taxes assessed by the 
borough of Princeton upon property 
of the college within the borough.” 


HE campus of the Stevens Insti. 

tute of Technology, whereon its 
buildings used for instructional pur. 
poses are located, is exempt from 
taxation under a New Jersey statute 
of 1903 which exempts all buildings 
actually and exclusively used for 
colleges not conducted for profit, 
together with land not exceeding five 
acres in extent for each.” The land 
acquired by the Institute after the 
erection of its academic buildings, 
separated therefrom by a street, and 
used mainly for athletic purposes is not 
exempt.” Likewise, two vacant lots 
used as athletic fields are subject to 
assessments by the city of Hoboken.* 


New Haven v. Sheffield Scientific School, s9 
Conn. 163, 22 Atl. 156 (1890). 


20 State v. Ross, Collector of Princeton, 4 Zabriskie | 


(N.J.) 497, 24 N.J.L. 497 (1854). ; 
21State v. Robertson, Collector of Princeton, 4 Za 
briskie (N.J.) 504, 24 N.J.L. 504 (1854). 
Trustees of Stevens Institute of Technology ¥. 
Bowes, 70 A. 730, 74 N.J.L. 80 (1906). 
Trustees of Stevens Institute of Technology v. 
Bowes, Collector, 73 A. 38, 78 N.J.L. 205 (1909). 
“Stevens Institute of Technology v. State Board of 
Taxes and Assessments and the City of Hoboken, 
130 A. 925, 3 N.J.Misc.R. 1094, affirmed 102 
N.J.L. 727 (1926). 
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The Supreme Court of Louisiana 
once held that buildings or property 
of any kind used for revenue or profit 
by Tulane University, although the 
revenue was applied wholly to the 
support of the university, were not 
exempt from taxation.* Later, by a 
legislative act of 1884, a contract was 
made between the state of Louisiana 
and the administrators of the Tulane 
education fund whereby the state 
delivered to the administrators the 
rights and property of the University 
of Louisiana, and the administrators 
agreed to dedicate all their revenues 
to its maintenance and development. 
This was held to be a consecration of 
the income of the administrators to 
public use, such that the property 
from which it was derived was exempt 
from taxation.* A later decision 
held that the property of Tulane 
University whereon the work of the 
university was conducted was exempt 
from taxation, though students were 
required to pay tuition fees for the 
privilege of attending; and a partial 
use of the buildings by teachers 
employed in the university was not 
fatal to the exemption.” 

Although a statute of Tennessee 
provides that property belonging to 
educational institutions and used “in 
secular business” in competition with 
similar private businesses shall be 
taxed, it was held that the renting out 
of real property owned by Vanderbilt 


University was not the pursuit of a 
_ “State of Louisiana ex I. Board of Admin- 
sstrators of Tulane Education Fund v. Board of 
Assessors, 35 La.Ann. 668, 42 La. 437 (1883). 

* Administrators of the Tulane Education Fund v. 
— et al., 38 La.Ann. 292, 45 La. 187 
I ° 

"State ex rel. Cunningham v. Board of Assessors 
Q — of Orleans, 52 La.Ann. 223, 26 So. 872 
1898). 


business, and the property was not 
taxable because its income is devoted 
to educational purposes. Thus the 
income from the rentals of parts of 
the Vanderbilt law building occupied 
by commercial offices and stores—only 
part of the building was used by the 
university—was exempt from taxa- 
tion because the funds are used 
solely for the benefit of Vanderbilt 
University.¥ 

Brown University operates under a 
charter of 1764 which exempts “the 
college estate . . . from all taxes.” 
The charter also contains the fol- 
lowing directive clause: 


This charter . . shall be construed, 
reputed and adjudged in all things most 
favorable on the behalf and for the best 
benefit and behoof of the said Trustees 
and Fellows and their successors so as 
most effectually to answer the valuable 
ends of this most useful institution. 


Thus real property in the business 
center of Providence owned by the 
university and rented out for general 
business purposes is held exempt from 
city taxes. The property of Brown 
University is not, however, exempt 
from special assessments for the im- 
provement of adjacent streets.” 

In Ohio an early statutory exemp- 
tion of literary and scientific societies 
has been held to exempt only such 
property as is used exclusively for 
literary or scientific purposes. Thus 
a building housing the Cincinnati 
College and also containing rooms 
rented out for commercial stores and 
offices was taxable, though all the 

8 Vanderbilt University v. Cheney, 116 Tenn. 259, 
94 S.W. 90 (1905). | 

2°Brown University v. Granger, 19 R.I. 704, 36 


Atl. 720 (1897). 
307m re College Street, 8 R.1. 474 (1867). 
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income was used for the educational 
purposes of the college.*! 


HE Minnesota Supreme Court 

has interpreted the exemption 
clause in the charter of Hamline 
University to apply to all lands 
owned by the corporation, wherever 
situated.** In Tennessee the Uni- 
versity of the South had a charter 
exempting its realty from taxation 
so long as it should retain title thereto. 
It was held that this exemption did 
not depend upon the use made of the 
property, and that the university 
had not so far renounced title as to 
defeat the exemption, by giving leases 
of a thousand acres of land for terms 
of from one to thirty-three years, 
with renewal options, to diverse per- 
sons who built a village thereon—the 
annual rents being devoted exclusively 
to the purposes of the University of 
the South.* 

Dartmouth College and an adjacent 
academy received from the state of 
Vermont a grant of the entire town- 
ship of Wheelock with the stipulation 
that the lands therein should be 
forever free from public taxes so long 
as their incomes and profits should be 
applied to the purposes of the institu- 
tions. Most of the lands were leased 
to various lessees for 998 years, and a 
legislative act of 1851 authorized the 
college to convey titles in fee simple 
by warranty deed. An act of 1857 
authorized the township of Wheelock 
to appraise and list for taxation the 
leased lands. A farm held by one of 

*\Cincinnati College v. State, 19 Ohio 111 (1850). 

%2County of Nobles v. Hamline University, 46 
Minn. 316, 48 N.W. 1119 (1891). 


University of the South v. Skidmore, 87 Tenn. 
155, 9 S.W. 892 (1888). 
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the lessees was held to be liable fo 
township taxes, the court deciding 
that the term “public taxes” used jp 
the original grant did not includ 
township taxes as distinguished from 
state taxes.* 

In situations where an institution 
exempt from local taxation owns all 
or nearly all the real estate com. 
prised in a local governmental sub. 
division, the local governmental unit 
may be impoverished to the extent of 
paralysis, while the private persons 
and property resident therein bear an 
unduly heavy burden of taxation. 

At MacAlester College in Minne. 
sota the entire campus consisted of 





forty acres, twenty acres of which | 


were unimproved forest and swamp. 
This land was held taxable, although 
the college contemplated improving 
it and using it as a place of recreation 
at some indefinite future time. The 
court conceded that such use might be 
needful as an adjunct to the educa 
tional purpose of the institution, but 
nevertheless decided that it would not 
justify immediate exemption from 
taxation.* 

Nearly every educational insti- 
tution operates several quasi-con- 
mercial services primarily for the 
benefit of its students and faculty. 
Local business men often argue that 
in these services the institution is 


entering into competition with them, 
and ought not to be allowed to claim | 


the “unfair” advantage of tax ex 
emption. The leading case on this 


— v. Cree, 46 Vt. 773, 14 Am.Rep. 640 
1861). 

%5See Chambers, Jay L. “Shall We Tax College 
Property?” School and Society, XXXV (April 39, 
1932), PP. 597-600. 

Ramsey County v. MacAlester College, 51 Mint. 
437, 53 N.W. 704, 18 L.R.A. 278 (1892). 
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int is the Berea College case. The 
Kentucky constitution provides that 
“there shall be exempt from taxation 
institutions of education not used or 
employed for gain by any person or 
corporation and the income of which 
is devoted solely to the cause of 
education.” Under this clause it is 
held that the commonwealth cannot 
tax the service properties of the 
college, including the laundry, water- 
works property, printing plant, supply 
store, and small hotel. Even though 
sme of these enterprises are com- 
mercially patronized to a small extent 
by residents of the locality not con- 
nected with the college, none of them 


| are operated for the prime purpose of 


engaging in commercial competition, 
but all are maintained primarily 
either for the purpose of industrial 
education of the students of the col- 
lege or to afford them some means of 
livelihood, or to supply a necessary 
and hygienic adjunct of the institu- 
tion as a sanitary dwelling place. All 
gains from the enterprises become a 
part of the income of the institution’s 
purely educational side.” 

In Ohio, under a statutory exemp- 
tion of “all public: colleges, public 
academies, all buildings connected 
with the same, and all lands con- 
nected with public institutions of 
learning, not used with a view to 
profit” the Kenyon College case 
arose. It was held that land owned 
by the college and used for a pumping 
station, from which water was fur- 
nished to the college community and 
was also sold to outsiders at a profit, 
was taxable so long as the practice of 


"Commonwealth v. Berea College, 149 Ky. 95, 
147 S.W. 929 (1912). 
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vending water to persons not con- 
nected with the college might be 
continued. Also, agricultural and 
pasture lands, some farmed by the 
college and some rented out for 
pasturage, were held taxable. In the 
same case it was decided that vacant 
lands from which no revenue was 
derived were exempt, as were also 
residences occupied rent free by the 
president, professors, and janitor. 
Under an earlier statute exempting 
only property used for literary pur- 
poses, professors’ residences owned 
by Kenyon College and used for no 
purposes other than as dwellings had 
been held taxable. 

The constitution of Minnesota 
exempts “academies, colleges, uni- 
versities, and all seminaries of learn- 
ing.” Under this clause a farm 
adjacent to the campus of Carleton 
College, owned and operated by the 
college for college needs and purposes, 
is held exempt. The farm had been 
acquired with a view of providing 
room for the future expansion of the 
college campus, and was operated for 
the production of milk, vegetables, 
and other articles of food used in the 
college refectories, as well as to afford 
the students a means of keeping in 
touch with agriculture and rural life. 
Incidentally, some items produced on 
the farm were occasionally sold to 
outsiders at a profit, but this was 
held not to destroy the exemption. 
In the same case, however, it was 
decided that a tract of eighty acres, 
detached and two miles distant from 
the campus, was taxable. Regarding 


%8Kenyon College v. ww Treasurer of Knox 
County, 12 O.C.C.N.S. 1, 21 D. 150 (1909). 
8*Kendrick v. Farquhar, 8 Ohio 189 (1837). 
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this tract, the decision of the court 
was expressed as follows: 

The investment of endowment funds 
in lands for business or speculative profits 
by an educational or charitable institu- 
tion may be regarded as withdrawing 
such land from the legitimate purposes 
of the institution and subjecting it to 
business competition, and to the usual 
burdens of business, including taxation.” 


AX exemption of private educa- 

tional institutions is one of the 
numerous problems in which justice 
must be approximated and _ social 
policy determined by striking a bal- 
ance between two conflicting prin- 
ciples. On the one hand, there is 
the rule that all constitutional and 
statutory exemptions are to be con- 
strued strictly and narrowly, be- 
cause all citizens have an interest in 
the maintenance of the integrity of 
the taxing power of the state. On the 
other hand, there is a tradition that 
provisions affecting educational, char- 
itable, religious, and eleemosynary 


40State v. Carleton College, 154 Minn. 280, 191 
N.W. 400 (1923). 
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institutions are to be interpret 
liberally in favor of such institutions 
because though they may be privay 
in character they nevertheless pe. 
form public services.*! 

Many of our state constitution 
prohibit the appropriation of am 
public moneys in aid of privat 
institutions; but provisions extendi 
to them the benefit of exemption fron 
taxation in various degrees are gen, 
eral, and a tax exemption is for aj 
practical purposes the substantia 
equivalent of a public subsidy. The 
future policy of the states in this 
matter may eventually be affected 





by the tendency of the state itself to 
assume an increasing share of th 
responsibility for such public functions 
as education and the relief of want 
through institutions wholly controlled 
and largely supported by the state and 
its governmental subdivisions. 

[Vol. IV, No. § 


414 résumé of various tax-exemption provision } 


in all the states, with some discussion of the theories 
underlying exemptions for different purposes, may 
be found in Baker, Newman F. “Tax Exemption 
Statutes,” Texas Law Review, VII (December, 
1928), pp. 50-85. 
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Students’ Use of the Library 


By ALVIN C. 


EURICH 


Seasonal Variation in the Use of a University Library 


URRENT trends in_ higher 

education emphasize greater 

freedom for the student. Un- 
derlying this cry for freedom is the 
assumption that the real student is 
not satisfied with the ruminations of 
the classroom lecturer but has suffi- 
cent intellectual curiosity, ability, 
and initiative to search for truths in 
well-equipped libraries. There is a 
limit, however, to which such freedom 
may be extended. Certainly, no one 
would argue that merely a library 
would provide the optimum con- 
ditions for a higher education. Other 
provision must be made to stimulate 
students in their academic pursuits. 
At many institutions diverse under- 
currents motivate students in the use 
of the library. The extent to which 
these are effective or even a clear con- 
ception of what they are has seldom 
been explored. In a study of library 
problems at the University of Minne- 
sota an effort was made to investigate 
seasonal variation in the use that 
students make of the library facilities. 
The discussion that follows is con- 
fined to this aspect of the major 
research.! 


“A Study of Library Problems” conducted 
through the offices of the University Committee on 

ucational Research. The generous co-operation 
of Librarian Frank K. Walter is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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The first approach to the problem 
consisted in assembling the records 
relating to the use of the library that 
had been accumulated by the mem- 
bers of the library staff. A complete 
summary of all the books that had 
circulated in the reserve room during 
a period of seven quarters was ob- 
tained from Mrs. Grace Patten who 
is in charge of the division which was 
selected for special study because the 
books are more rigidly controlled. 
In the other departments the system 
of open shelves necessary to efficient 
service precludes an exact record of 
the total circulation. A record in 
the reserve room is kept of the total 
circulation for each day. 

The data collected in this manner 
have been summarized by weekly 
periods and arranged in Table I. 
The first section of the table presents 
the information for the fall quarters 
of 1928, 1929, and 1930. Across the 
top the weeks of the quarter are 
indicated. Within the table the num- 
bers of books withdrawn from the 
reserve room are given in hundreds. 
These values represent daily circula- 
tion for each week. It is readily 
apparent that the circulation of books 
during the fall quarter of the three 
successive years is approximately the 
same. The curve rises rapidly from 
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the first to the second week and 
remains at a relatively high point for 
the following three weeks. During 
the sixth week which is immediately 
after the mid-quarter examinations, 
the total number of books withdrawn 
from the reserve shelves is relatively 
low. This point is followed by a 
gradual rise, although not to the level 
of the first few weeks, until just before 
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way for many interesting  specy. 
lations. The reasons why the curvy 
reach their highest points during the 
first few weeks of each quarter 
remain undetermined by the data » 
hand. This tendency may be due ty 
the fact that after each vacation 
period, the students are eager ty 
proceed with their academic work, 
If a factual basis were to be found 


TABLE I 


AverRAGE Dairy CircuLation 1In Hunpreps or VoLuMES IN THE RESERVE 
DEPARTMENT, UNiversITY oF Minnesota LIBRARY 
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the final examinations when the num- 
ber of books withdrawn drops rapidly. 
In the other two sections of the table, 
similar data are presented for the 
winter and spring quarters of 1929 
and 1930. The general trend of these 
figures is the same as that for the fall 
quarters. A tendency appears, how- 
ever, for a greater circulation during 
the fall quarter, less during the winter 
quarter, and still less during the 
spring quarter. 

The observed trends open the 


for this speculation, the data would 
afford numerous implications for edv- 
cational practice. The first question 
that arises is this: How can the 
schedule be arranged at higher institu- 
tions of learning so that the students 
will manifest the same interest in 
their studies throughout the year that 
they do during the first few weeks of 
each quarter? Perhaps a reorganiza- 
tion of the school year would bk 
desirable. If the vacation period 
affords this impetus in the amount of 
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sTUDENTS’ USE OF THE LIBRARY 


reserve-room reading in the university 
brary, may it not be a sound policy 
to distribute the vacation periods 
more frequently throughout the year 
rather than to allow the three months 
in the summer as is customarily done? 

Furthermore, no explanation is 
yvailable from this investigation for 
the circulation to become less in the 
successive quarters. Perhaps this 
may be accounted for by the rela- 


) tively smaller number of students in 
attendance during the winter and 


spring quarters. This reason does 
not appear to be entirely plausible, 
however, because the general trend 
of the attendance curves, as reported 


_| by the Survey Commission, does not 


conform exactly with that of the 
circulation curves.2 The attendance 
curves have been shown to reach their 
peak during the seventh week of the 
fall quarter. During the correspond- 
ing week in the circulation curves the 
frequency is relatively low. With 
these facts in the background, it is 
pertinent to bring into relief a query 
on how instructors may stimulate stu- 
dents to read as extensively through- 
out the year as they do during the 
periods when the circulation of books 
attains its peak. 


E cause of increased circula- 

tion is evident from the general 
trend of the curves. For each quar- 
ter there is a rise just before the mid- 
term examination and again before 
the final examination. It is clear 
that certain students are definitely 
stimulated by these tests to use the 


*West, R. M., and others. Report of the Suroey 
Commission VI, Student “ Mortality.” 1924. (Bulle- 
wT 4 the University of Minnesota, Vol. XXVII, 

0. 
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library more extensively. Whether 
these are mediocre or poor students 
cannot be ascertained from the results 
of this investigation. Other studies 
that are projected may furnish evi- 
dence on this point. 

The motivation afforded by the 
mid-term and final examinations bears 
definitely upon the general consider- 
ation that is being given to com- 
prehensive examinations. If such 
examinations are to supplant the 
regular course examinations, they 
may also change the periodic peaks 
in library circulation to which atten- 
tion has been directed. Speculatively 
speaking, the longer comprehensive 
tests given at the end of the sopho- 
more year may defer the peak until 
the spring when a pronounced increase 
in library circulation may become 
apparent over a period of several 
weeks. On the other hand, if the 
comprehensive examinations supple- 
ment the course tests, a much higher 
peak may be reached for the spring 
quarter, and this increased circulation 
may persist for a longer time. 

Besides the examinations other 
Causes are operating to motivate col- 
lege students to read and study in the 
library. To be sure, some of these 
reside in the students themselves. 
Instructors, however, influence the 
trend in many ways of which they 
are not always aware. Term papers, 
special assignments, class reports, 
collateral readings, suggestions for 
additional reading, book reports, class 
discussions, thought-provoking lec- 
tures, casual comments, as well as 
the profound scholarship and scin- 
tillating personality of the instructor 
himself are merely a few of the more 
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obvious ways in which students are 
stimulated to use the library. At 
the present time, the extent to which 
each of these is functioning is not 
clear. Undoubtedly, if members of 
the faculty directed concerted effort 
toward this end, they might exert an 
influence as yet undreamed of. 

The results of this study have a 
more immediate and practical value 
than merely pointing to additional 
problems that need investigation. 
From the standpoint of library effi- 
ciency, it is essential to know when 
the peaks in circulation are likely to 
occur so that the members of the 
staff may serve where they are needed 
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most. When the circulation is low 
ordinary routine duties so numerous 
in the proper functioning of a upj. 
versity library could be given special 
attention by those in charge of 
circulation. 

Whether the use that is made 
of library facilities can be increased 
and whether greater efficiency jn 
library service will result from 4 
knowledge of seasonal trends in cir. 
culation are questions that can be 
answered only by the long and 
laborious process of experimentation 
and research. Neither opinions, even 
though derived from experts, nor a 
priori reasoning offers a shorter route, 

[Vol. IV, No. 


Classifying Music Students 


By ROYAL D. HUGHES 


Description of the Obio State Plan of Student Guidance 
in the Music Department 


E Ohio State University 
does not require entrance ex- 
aminations of students who 


elect music as a major. Music de- 
mands skill, the rapid development 
of which is essential to the com- 
pletion of the course. We have tried, 
therefore, in the Department of Music 
to develop a substitute for the en- 
trance examination, or, if possible, 
something better than the examina- 
tion to determine the student’s apti- 
tude in the field. This is in effect 
an entrance examination which lasts 


for a year. This process had to be 
carried on in such a way that it 
would not retard the specially tal 
ented, would give the student of 
latent or dormant gifts a reasonable 
chance, and would be a satisfactory 
basis of judgment in advising some 
to seek another field as a majot 
interest. Standards of music instruc 
tion vary so much in different high 
schools, and achievement and ideals 
vary so much in different communities 
that selection, especially rejectiot, 
had to be based on_ observatiol 
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CLASSIFYING MUSIC STUDENTS 


extending over a rather long period, 
ving the student a chance to show 
whether his brilliance might not be a 
mere flash in the pan, or his seeming 
dullness the result of poor instruction 
covering up pronounced talent. The 

Jan as we now practice it gives the 
fast student a chance to assert him- 
self the first day of the course, and 
the slower student nine months in 
which to make his case. 

The courses best suited to this 
process of selection are the ccurses in 
sight-singing and ear-training. These 
courses comprise fundamental drill in 
music essentials and in the develop- 
ment of quick and accurate eye and 
ear response. They meet six times a 
week during the freshman year. At 
first all Freshmen are assigned to the 
same course, but they are required to 
keep a double period free in the 
Autumn Quarter to facilitate changes 
from one section to another. On the 
first day of the course, this large 
group is met by several instructors 
who give each student an individual 
test to form some general estimate of 
his ability. On the basis of this test, 
the group is divided into sections; 
although a greater number of sections 
would be more advantageous to the 
student, limitations of teaching staff 
make a maximum of three sections 
possible. To form one of these sec- 
tions students are selected who appar- 
ently have unusual talent and who 
usually have had exceptional oppor- 
tunities in music study and concert 
attendance. This section represents 
between one-fifth and one-third of 
the freshman group. The remaining 
students are put in equal sections. 

The fast section becomes a new 
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course (480) and is made up of those 
who are recognized as most gifted 
and who are doubtless following a 
major interest to which they are 
suited. The other two sections (476) 
are made up of average students, 
some above average, some below, who 
may succeed or fail in music and 
whose suitability to that field remains 
to be determined. The gifted section 
travels at a rapid pace, finishing all 
the required work of the first year 
in one quarter. The slower sections 
follow their first course (476) with 
similar courses (478, 479) in the 
winter and spring. 

The fast and slow sections are both 
kept open for several weeks after the 
beginning of the Autumn Quarter to 
permit a constant shifting between 
sections. A student who begins to 
falter in the fast section may be put 
temporarily or permanently in a slow 
one, or a student in a slow section 
who shows superior talent may be 
assigned to the fast section. Fre- 
quently, students are transferred sev- 
eral times before they sink or rise to 
their proper level. After the close 
of the Autumn Quarter no further 
adjustments in sections are made. 
Formerly students remaining in the 
slow sections were also divided into 
fast and slow groups and continued 
so throughout the year, and transfers 
from one group to another were made 
as occasion warranted. This experi- 
ment was not a success and has been 
discontinued; it was found that stu- 
dents in the slowest section soon got 
to thinking that all that was expected 
of them was that they keep on being 
slow, and therefore much possible 
progress was denied them. A student 
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in the fast section who shows certain 
weaknesses toward the close of the 
course occasionally is required to 
supplement the fast course with the 
third course in the slower series. 


URING the entire year there are 

other agencies at work to help 
in a proper estimate of each Freshman 
and to give each less gifted student 
opportunity to show whether he can 
be brought to a plane of achievement 
which makes it advisable for him to 
continue in music. Early in the year 
each Freshman is given certain talent 
and achievement tests; the marks 
made in these are a further guide to 
instructors in charge of first-year 
classes. During the first three quar- 
ters each student receives two class 
lessons a week in singing and two 
in piano playing. This not only de- 
velops definite skills to be used by 
him later if he continues in music, 
but, what is more important, it gives 
him another avenue of approach to 
musicianship and has a direct bearing 
on the standards he is attempting to 
reach in his eye and ear drill. Each 
student is given a private interview 
early in the first quarter to find out 
as much as possible about his back- 
ground and to learn of influences at 
home or in the public school which 
promise success or which require 
combative assistance if even a partial 
success is to be won. When diffi- 


culties arise which make an instructor 
uncertain which course to pursue, the 
student is made the subject of dis- 
cussion at the regular staff meetings 
and the judgment and advice of the 
entire faculty given to the problem. 
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On the basis of this study, criticism 
and help from various sources, the 
members of the Department feel 
reasonably confident in advising all 
Freshmen at the end of the year 
whether they are undoubtedly in the 
proper field; whether they are average 
and will succeed only through faith. 
ful, persistent study, or are unmis. 
takably attempting the wrong subject 
as a major interest. About 15 per} JN / 
cent of the freshman class each year} J} tio 
belong to the latter group. As soon tic 
as they are definitely eliminated as) technic 
possibilities in the minds of the teach-| activel 
ing staff and by a realization of their| fact wé 
own deficiencies, these students are’ gradua 
advised to change their major at} consid 
once. This may occur at the end of| import 
the first quarter; there are many cases | In this 
in which it is impossible to reach a} Carneg 
decision before the end of the year. | other « 
The staff takes the attitude of wishing | $200,0 
to give the student every possible| Society 
chance of time and individual atten-| neering 
tion before he is definitely told that| the er 
he should not continue. | the en; 

Obviously, such a plan could not be| to the 
followed effectively without a teach-| purely 
ing staff which works together as one} include 
and with the interest of the student] lums. 
always its first consideration. I feel) neers 
that we are particularly fortunate! culture 
in this respect at Ohio State Uni-/ to the 
versity and that what success we) Englisl 
have had in this experiment is due, public 
to this fact. There is still much to do} only t 
in perfecting a system of sectioning) founda 
Freshmen according to aptitudes and) This 
gradually eliminating those not suited | and_li 
to majoring in music, but we believe urrict 
that the present project is a suc-| Standi 


cessful step in that direction. | educat 
[Vol. IV, No.§)| Mand, 
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il The Denison Plan 


the By BRUCE D. GREENSHIELDS 


age 


th. The Place of the Liberal-Arts College in Engineering Education 


1s- 


ect 
per N A five-year program of educa- 


ear} | tional research, in which prac- 
on} & tically all the engineering and 
as| technical schools of the country 
ch.| actively co-operated, the amazing 
eir | fact was brought out that engineering 
are’ graduates and engineering teachers 
at | considered cultural subjects of major 
of | importance in any engineering course. 
ses | In this investigation financed by the 
1 a} Carnegie Corporation together with 
ar.| other contributors at a cost of over 
ing | $200,000 and carried out by the 
ble} Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
on-| neering Education, 86 per cent of 
rat} the engineers and 78 per cent of 
_ the engineering teachers who replied 
be| to the questionnaires believed that 
ch-- purely cultural subjects should be 
me} included in all engineering curricu- 
snt| lums. Over 25 per cent of the engi- 
eel| Neers expressed the opinion that 
ate! cultural subjects were ‘‘indispensable 
ni-{ to their intellectual development.” 
we| English literature, composition, and 
lue| public speaking were rated as second 
do| only to mathematics and physics as 
ing, foundation courses. 
nd) This demand for a_ broadening 
ed| and liberalizing of the engineering 
ye curriculum is increasingly the out- 
uc-| Standing development in engineering 
education. Coupled with this de- 
». || mand, however, there is the definite 





recommendation of the Society that 
a pre-engineering liberal-arts course 
devoid of engineering is less satis- 
factory than a course in which, from 
the beginning, engineering and liberal- 
arts courses are thoroughly inte- 
grated. This appraisal by engineering 
educators suggests a fine opportunity 
of service for the small but efficient, 
well-equipped liberal-arts college. A 
study of the results of such an 
integrated program conducted at Den- 
ison University during the past five 
years gives rather striking evidence of 
its possibilities. 

In order to obtain definite informa- 
tion as to the value of an arts- 
engineering program, a questionnaire 
designed to elicit frank estimates of 
the value of such a program was sent 
out to the engineering alumni of 
Denison; and, to obtain further un- 
biased judgments, opinions on the 
most desirable type of education for 
the engineer were requested from 
prominent engineers and engineering 
educators not connected with Deni- 
son. A brief outline of the Denison 
plan and an analysis of both groups 
of replies received should prove of 
interest to others as well as to 
engineers. 

A limited number of engineer- 
ing courses under the head of 
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civil engineering has been offered at 
Denison University since 1885. Some 
work in engineering was offered as 
early as 1871. The work was given 
by the Department of Mathematics 
until 1904, when a separate depart- 
ment was organized known as the 
Department of Civil Engineering, the 
name of which was changed in 1928 
to the Department of Engineering 
Science, so that its name might fit 
the work offered since the Depart- 
ment aimed to teach only basic 
courses. This change was recom- 
mended by W. E. Wickenden, for- 
merly Director of Investigation of 
the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education and lately 
President of Case School of Applied 
Science. Mr. Wickenden, who is a 
Denison graduate and therefore famil- 
iar with the work of the University, 
says: “The engineering subjects to 
be offered under the title of engineer- 
ing sciences would be those of most 
general character and widest occur- 
rence in engineering curriculums and 
those which afford the basis for 
specialized engineering study rather 
than reach up into it.” Owing to 
a lack of laboratory facilities, the 
curriculum still has a_ noticeable 
emphasis on civil engineering. Many 
courses applicable to an engineering 
curriculum are taught in other depart- 
ments, such as English and mathe- 
matics, and even some technical 
courses, such as elements of electrical 
engineering and elementary thermo- 
dynamics, are taught in the Physics 
Department. 

Under the plan at Denison Uni- 
versity, the student majoring in engi- 
neering must take a minimum of 
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26 semester-hours of work in th 
Engineering Department. The tf. 
quired sequence of courses begin 
with mathematics and physics; jp. 
cludes elementary surveying, drawing, 
descriptive geometry and mechanics 
and ends with mechanics of materials 
Stress analysis and structural design 
are offered during the senior year to 
complete a sequence that cannot be 
broken and continues to the very end. 
The student receives a Bachelor of 
Arts degree at the end of four years 


when he has acquired a sufficient num. 


ber of credits in engineering subjects 
to enable him to complete his work 
for a Bachelor’s degree in engineering 
at one of the large technical colleges 
in one or two years, depending upon 
the branch of engineering followed. 
A quantitative idea of the number 
of engineering courses available may 
also be obtained by a comparison of 
the work offered at Denison with the 
“schematic engineering curriculum” 
recommended by the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 
This comparison which is somewhat 
approximate, for the content of the 
courses at the small college may vary 
from that of the courses at the 


technical college, shows that four-| 
fifths of the work in civil engineering ' 


recommended by the Society is avail- 
ahle at Denison and two-thirds of the 
work in electrical, mechanical, chem- 
ical, and mining engineering. 


N ORDER to get a check on the | 


value of the Denison plan, 3 
questionnaire, requesting a frank crit- 
icism of a semitechnical program of 
studies, was sent out to 170 engineer 
ing alumni of the University. The 
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THE DENISON PLAN 


results of the investigation are given 
in some detail in an engineering 
journal for May, 1929. A summary 
only of the 100 replies will therefore 
be given in this paper. The replies 
show that two-thirds of those engaged 
in engineering took additional work 
in such institutions as Cornell, Colum- 
bia, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Ohio State University, and 
Wisconsin University. These men 
would seem to be well qualified to 
judge as to the relative value of 
training at a liberal-arts college and 
at a technical college. The group 
includes many prominent engineers, 
executives, and educators. 

Question 1: Is there any advantage 
in an engineer’s taking work at a 
liberal-arts college? 

Eighty-seven per cent of those 
answering this question advised a 
liberal-arts course for engineers. Most 
engineers favored the extended pro- 
gram of five or six years since it gives 
the student a chance to have the 
broadening influence of the liberal- 
arts college and the time to make up 
his deficiency in English, economics, 
business, and the humanities in gen- 
eral. Many students entering college 
are not decided as to what profession 
to follow, and these can be helped to 
a wise decision by a general course of 
study. 

Question 2: Should a student take 
work at a liberal-arts college before 
or after his attendance at a tech- 
nical school? 

Fighty-eight per cent recommended 
the general course before the tech- 
nical-school course. 

Question 3: Did you find that you 
needed additional work in engineer- 
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ing beyond what you obtained at 

Denison? 

Thirteen per cent found that they 
did not need additional work in en- 
gineering. This was to be expected 
for many find the four-year technical 
course inadequate. 

Question 4: What do you consider 
most lacking in the average engi- 
neering curriculum? 

Thirty-one per cent thought there 
was not enough practical experience 
in the average engineering curriculum. 
The other sixty-nine per cent listed 
general subjects such as English, 
economics, and public speaking. 
Question 5: Is Denison’s semitech- 

nical curriculum a good one for 

engineers? 

Eighty-seven per cent answered 
“yes.” 

Question 6: As a training for life, 
what relative importance do you 
attach to the classroom work and 
to outside activities? 

Fifty-four per cent rated classroom 
work and outside activities of equal 
importance; 24 per cent thought class- 
room activities came first; and 12 per 
cent considered outside activities more 
important. 

Question 7: In the light of your prac- 
tical experience, how would you 
now plan your education; what 
type of school and course of study? 
Sixty-eight per cent would combine 

arts courses with engineering; 6 per 

cent favor the co-operative plan; 6 

per cent would take business courses 

in addition to engineering; and Ig 
per cent favor the strictly technical 
course. 

Question 8: If you are not engaged in 
engineering, do you find your train- 
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ing in engineering of any benefit in 

the work you are now following? 

Ninety-four per cent answered in the 
affirmative. Despite the wide variety 
of professions represented in the 33 
replies received, practically all find 
engineering training the most valu- 
able type of education.! 

These replies confirm what one 
may learn from observation and 
experience. At a meeting of the 
Ohio Section of the American Physical 
Society the writer heard three rep- 
resentatives of large industries state 
in public addresses that they pre- 
ferred students with general training 
in addition to a grasp of the funda- 
mentals to students with narrowly 
specialized training. Industry pre- 
fers that a man should learn in 
industry the specialization that fits 
that particular industry. Employers 
of engineers stress the importance of 
school activities outside the class- 
room. Representatives of large in- 
dustries have expressed to the writer 
a preference for students with a 
broad rather than a strictly technical 
general training. A broad training 
means a broader opportunity for 
employment. More engineers fail 
through lack of a breadth of train- 
ing than through lack of technical 
preparation. 

The fact that 94 per cent of the 
engineering alumni of Denison en- 
gaged in non-engineering professions 
recognized the value of such a semi- 
technical program as offering a val- 
uable training for any walk of life 
indicates the sound principles upon 


which it is based. The central core 

+“ Engineering Education and the Small Uni- 
versity,” Journal of Engineering Education, X1X 
(May, 1929), pp. 929-42. 
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of technical subjects with its four. 
year sequence requires the student 
to retain and to use his previoy 
learning. His training is unified anj 
is not made up of disconnected sub. 
jects that begin and end with each 
semester. 


EALIZING that graduates of 

Denison University would be 
likely to think that their own institu. 
tion offered the best type of educa. 
tion, about 20 prominent engineers 
and educators not alumni of Denison, 
picked at random, were asked to 
express opinions on engineering edu. 
cation and to state whether the arts 
college had any part to play in 
educating the engineer. They were 
asked to state whether they thought 
a school of the type of Denison should 
attempt to offer a_ self-contained 
course in civil engineering or some 
other type of engineering covering 
five years so as to give time for arts 
subjects. The answer was decidedly 
“no.” It should be kept in mind 
that these quotations are only part 
of more complete expressions of opin- 
ion. They are given with the consent 
of the writers. 


Some of the comments received are | 


quoted: 


. . | 
“Over a period of many years, Denison 


under its present plan has established an 
enviable reputation by the caliber of 
work done in its chosen field. If a 
student expects to spend five or six years 
in college, it is preferable, after a normal 
four-year course, to complete the training 
at another institution, establishing addi- 
tional contacts in a new environment, 

of which contribute to a renewed enthv- 
siasm and a broader vision.”—R. H. 
FERNALD, University of Pennsylvania 
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THE DENISON PLAN 


“We regard engineering as a profession 
and realize that our graduates must be 
able to meet other professional men upon 
their ground, if engineers are to take 
their proper place in society.” —Scorr B. 
Luty, Swarthmore College 

“Quite a number of engineers have told 
me that they regretted very much the 
fact that they had not broadened out 
their engineering course more. One man 
| know had to start making speeches in 
public as part of his job, and because he 
had never had any training in school in 
speech found it very difficult to get 
started on this phase of his work.”— 
J. C. Braprick, Supervisor of Personnel 
Service, American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio 

“We believe that for a limited number 
of students it is highly desirable for 
those choosing engineering to obtain the 
undoubted value of liberal-arts subjects 
and also to pursue engineering subjects 
beyond a four-year period.” —GerorcE W. 
Futter, Fuller and McClintock, Engi- 
neers, New York 

“In the Moore School we keep in mind 
all the time that the course of engineering 
is fundamentally a college training with 
emphasis on engineering. As you know, 
in many institutions, the idea seems to be 
that the four-year course shall be funda- 
mentally engineering with a smattering 
of college subjects.”,-—Dran PENDER, 
University of Pennsylvania 

“It seems to be the consensus among 
practicing engineers that a pre-engineering 
course of at least two years should be 
introduced to cover cultural subjects 
such as English, psychology, economics, 
and public speaking. This would tend 
toward the ideal. All other professions 
require it. Why not engineering? . . 
It is no exaggeration to say that possibly 
one half of the chaps striving to become 
engineers would make better doctors, 
lawyers, public accountants, preachers, 
or any other professional careers than 
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that which they are striving to attain. 
It would give them two years in which 
they might find themselves, and having 
done so, apply those two years as full 
credit to some other academic course 
without loss as is the case in our present 
four-year set-up. . . . With all these 
facts in mind the Chrysler Corporation, 
during the last year, has inaugurated an 
educational program for graduate engi- 
neers, selected from the best available 
material offered by accredited schools of 
engineering in the United States and 
abroad. The initial unit of this class 
is composed only of men possessed of 
Masters’ degrees in engineering. The 
course covers a period of two years; with 
students alternating between our various 
engineering departments, and classrooms 
in which four and a half hours a week are 
devoted to the practical application of 
engineering problems. In the second 
year, our scholastic activities cover five 
one-hour periods per week each of 
economics, accounting, business law, psy- 
chology, and public speaking. At present 
negotiations are about to be closed with 
the University of Michigan for acceptance 
of these credits as applicable to a Doctor 
of Science degree in engineering. It is 
a costly and daring venture, we assure 
you, but as Dean Emeritus Mortimer E. 
Cooley put it, ‘No more daring than 
Chrysler engineering.’ ”’—Joun J. Caton, 
Director of Educational Research, Chrysler 
Corporation 

“For the engineer who advances to a 
position of executive responsibility, the 
needs for a broad cultural training, 
equipping him to express his ideas before 
groups of thoroughly trained laymen, are 
obvious.”—Car.ton S. Proctor, Moran 
and Proctor, Consulting Engineers, New 
York 

“Such a plan is good for the college in 
that it extends its range of interest and 
influence. There is a peculiar narrow- 
ness and bigotry that arises from ‘broad- 
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mindedness and liberality’; to this the 
liberal-arts college is peculiarly liable. 
Contacts with engineering faculty and 
students will do much to keep the general 
student body from this pitfall... . If 
the engineer were to live in a world of 
engineers, he would not need the liberal- 
arts training as an aid to his earning 
capacity. However, he might lose some- 
thing fine in life. But he must live in a 
world of lawyers, bankers, and business 
men, all trained in the liberal-arts 
tradition. If the engineer is to appeal 
to these men as an equal at all points 
except where he is superior, he must be 
trained as they are trained.”—Epwarp 
Taytor, Pomona College 

“T am personally a strong believer in 
the value of liberal-arts and scientific 
training for engineers. One of the great- 
est troubles I have found in young grad- 
uates is their inability to appreciate the 
importance of their reports, which is often 
the only means the employer has of judg- 
ing their ability of handling more than 
routine duties.’-—Ciement E. Cuase, 
Modjeski, Masters and Chase, Consulting 
Engineers, New York 
In addition to the comments quoted, 
similar opinions were received from 
Dean Potter, Purdue University; Mr. 
Donald S. Bridgeman, American Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company; 
Dean Turneaure, University of Wis- 
consin; Dean Hitchcock, Ohio State 
University; and H. P. Hammond, 
director, Society for Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 


HERE are certain points brought 

out in the investigation that per- 
haps need to be emphasized. The 
replies present a consistent agree- 
ment that there is a demand for a 
proper balance of vocational and 
cultural training. It is recognized 
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that the objective of engineering 
education should be to provide socie 
with men who have had that specific 
training and knowledge of the physi. 
cal sciences through the application 
of which they may add to the well. 
being of the community, and that 
general education which creates 4 
desire for more education implants 
ideals of service and teaches one how 
to spend leisure time in a rational 
manner. 

A five-year self-contained engineer. 
ing course for the small college js 
not considered with favor since it 
would mean that work would be 
offered with inadequate laboratory 
facilities and teaching staff. Neither, 
for the same reason, is it the function 
of the liberal-arts college to offer the 
four-year schedule of professional 
courses available at the larger tech- 
nical college. 

At Denison the engineering student 
is required to take a minimum nun- 
ber of arts courses to meet the 


requirements for the Bachelor of Arts | 


degree. He must, also, show a cer- 
tain scholastic ability which is meas- 
ured by a point system based upon 
marks before he can take more than 
16 hours in any one semester. Gym- 
nasium work does not count as excess 
work. The result of these require- 
ments is that the average engineering 
student takes about 35 hours of work 
in the Engineering Department dur- 
ing the four years he is in school. 
The experience of Denison shows 
that not more than about 40 semester- 
hours should be offered in any one 
branch of engineering. Most of these 
would be fundamental for any branch 
of engineering. Even though the point 
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THE DENISON PLAN 


gystem of marking were modified to 
it more freedom to the ambitious 
student, he should not be permitted 
to take more than about 40 semester- 
hours of professional work lest his pro- 
of studies become unbalanced. 
The marks made by the students 
majoring in engineering science are 
higher than for the university stu- 
dents as a whole. Since their marks 
are not any higher in engineering 
subjects than for the related subjects 
of physics and mathematics, the 
students are not favored by any 
disparity of marking. The indica- 
tion is that the student has found the 
type of work for which he is best 
fitted. Many students change their 
major at the end of the first or 
second year. Since all the work in 
engineering counts toward the Bach- 
er of Arts degree, the student has 
lost no time. 
In a well-balanced scheme of edu- 
cation, replies to the questionnaire 
showed that activities outside the 


| dassroom were considered of practi- 


cally equal importance with classroom 
work. The smaller college undoubt- 
edly does offer many opportunities 
to the student to receive valuable 
training for leadership through stu- 
dent activities. 

One reply to the questionnaire 
stated in effect that a 


liberal education is not acquired by 
taking a few cultural subjects in the tense 
atmosphere of the technical college, for 
“liberal arts” is more than subject- 
matter; it is a way of thinking and 
acting and living. It depends upon the 
intangibles in college life, a leisurely 
pondering on questions that have always 
puzzled the human race, and long de- 
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bates about undefined ideas in a youthful 
striving to express the higher things of life. 
But, merely to mention that there are 
intangibles generally recognized as 
peculiar to the small liberal-arts col- 
lege is not to show what they are, 
or why they are important. 

At the entrance to the Presidents’ 
Avenue on Denison campus, we find 
this inscription: “‘ Denison University, 
a Christian College Dedicated to the 
Study of Liberal Arts.” This descrip- 
tion points to a noble ideal and 
paramount issues, but for a fuller 
explanation of these “imponderables”’ 
we should look further. In the tech- 
nical school within the large uni- 
versity each college, engineering or 
law, is more or less of a unit with its 
students associating with each other 
and thinking along the same line. 
In the smaller institution, the college 
as a whole is the unit with its students 
preparing for and thinking about 
various walks of life. The future 
preacher may be rooming with the 
future engineer. 


HE general value of engineering 

training for anyone is pointed 
out by a bulletin called Engineering, 
a Career, a Culture recently published 
by the Engineering Foundation with 
a membership composed of the major 
engineering societies: 

Government is acquiring a new empha- 
sis and is demanding a new under- 
standing, the sort of understanding which 
a person acquires by the study of engi- 
neering. The cost activity of the political 
organism is increasingly concerned with 
problems which only engineers can solve. 


On the one hand is found the 
recognition of the general educational 
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value of engineering education for 
many walks of life other than engi- 
neering, and, on the other hand, 
there is the deep-seated conviction 
of the engineer that his greatest 
need is to understand men and their 
social relationships. The Denison 
plan seeks to provide for those stu- 
dents who can afford the cost of a 
five- or six-year course and for those 
who have the ability to profit by 
such a program, the advantages of 
both the liberal-arts college and the 
technical college. The plan is inte- 
grated throughout, and it is believed 
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that a proper emphasis is placed upon 
the human side and upon the tech. 
nical side. The student gets the 
advantages of training in the liberal. 
arts college which, despite its “nay. 
row-minded” teachers and unreal 
atmosphere, has proved itself the 
institution most capable of developing 
the ideals, imaginations, and aspira. 
tions necessary to lead the world 
onward. He also gets the advantages 
of technical instruction by capable 
men and with the laboratory facilities 
which only the larger institutions can 


supply. [Vol. IV, No. # 
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In the “Reviews” section of the 
Library Quarterly for October, Mr. 
Lee Wachtel borrows some statistics 
from Mr. William R. Randall’s Col- 
lege Library and arranges a table. In 
it he shows that of 179 college libra- 
rians 21 per cent have no academic 
degrees; 50 per cent have Bachelors’; 
18 per cent have Masters’; and 11 
per cent have Doctors’ degrees. 


A Survey Course at Oregon 

A variety of learning methods is 
used in a survey course in the physical 
sciences for freshman students at the 
University of Oregon. Aside from 
classroom lectures, demonstration ex- 
periments and illustrations are pre- 
sented, Mr. Will V. Norris says in the 
Journal of Chemical Education for 
October. Opportunity is provided 
the students to use the laboratory to 
perform individual experiments. Mr. 
Norris reports that many students 
take this opportunity. Several field 
trips are made during the teaching of 
the geology unit; in astronomy, two 
observational periods are provided. 
Assigned and optional readings are 
furnished with the references in the 
reserve room. This variety of learn- 
ing methods indicates that teachers 
are conscious of the fact that students 
learn in different ways. Some stu- 
dents may learn more readily by 
teading, others by actually perform- 
ing experiments, still others by using 
practice materials, and so on. 


Instead of having instructors from 
the various departments teach the 
respective units as is done at the 
University of Chicago, they now have 
one instructor to teach all the units 
for a class. This procedure, Mr. 
Norris says, produces uniformity of 
teaching throughout the year. 

The set-up suggests to this reviewer 
the desirability of experiments for 
evaluating the various methods of 
teaching, for measuring the achieve- 
ment of the students in the objectives 
outlined for the course, and for 
determining the characteristics of 
students who learn more readily by 
one method than another. 


Auxiliary Activities 

Reports 

Bulletin Number 7 published by 
the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education is entitled Suggested Forms 
for Financial Reports of Auxiliary 
Activities and Organized Activities Re- 
lating to Instructional Departments and 
Supplementary Suggestions Concerning 
General Financial Report Forms of 
Colleges and Universities. The first 
part is devoted to suggestions for the 
various report forms that are needed 
by the residence halls and dining halls, 
the student hospital or infirmary, the 
university bookstore, athletics, and 
student unions. The suggestions in 
the second part have been formulated 
after extended correspondence and 
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conferences with the Special Com- 
mittee on Terminology of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants. The 
Committee particularly mentions the 
chapter on “Terminology,” and in it 
changes the definition of “fund” to 
include 


all accounts of assets, liabilities, and 
proprietorship necessary to set forth the 
present state of a sum received for the 
purposes of producing income, or a sum 
received or earned which is expendable 
for general purposes or for a specific 
purpose. 


Mathematical Difficulties 


Mathematical inaccuracies of the 
most elementary sort were found in 
the exercises and tests of 282 college 
students taking first-year physics in 
the State University of Iowa and in 
four Iowa colleges—Morningside, Par- 
sons, Simpson, and Iowa Wesleyan. 
The use of the four fundamental 
processes with denominate numbers 
presented difficulty to one-third of 
these students. Operations involving 
decimals only, those involving frac- 
tions only, and operations involving 
combinations of decimals and frac- 
tions resulted in from 5 to 37 per 
cent of the wrong solutions. 

The students also had difficulties 
in the use of such algebraic processes 
as the use of the radical expression 
and exponents, the solution of quad- 
ratic equations by factoring and 
graphing, and the solution of simul- 
taneous equations. The most com- 
monly occurring inaccuracies in actual 
physics problems were the use of 
the wrong formula, failure to apply 
physics principles correctly, incorrect 
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substitutions in a formula, and start, 
ing with incorrect basic data. This 
study is reported by Mr. William R. 
Lueck in his Doctor’s thesis, Th 
Arithmetical and Algebraic Disabilities 
of Students Pursuing First Year Col. 
lege Physics (University of Iowa 
Studies, Number 236). 


The Economic Outlook in 
Higher Education 


“To even the casual observer it is 
apparent that institutions of higher 
education are passing through a period 
of great financial stringency, involving 
the most careful planning and adjust. 
ment of policies,” writes Henry G, 
Badger in his report, “The Economic 
Outlook in Higher Education for 
1933-34 (United States Office of 
Fducation Circular No. 121). A 
questionnaire regarding the adjust- 
ments to be made and _ allowing 
comparisons between the happenings 
of 1932-33 and the plans for 1933-34 
was sent to 751 institutions of higher 
education, and replies were received 
from 348 institutions—64 publicly 
controlled colleges and universities, 
146 privately controlled colleges and 
universities, 104 teachers’ colleges, 
and 34 junior colleges. 

Every state in the Union was rep- 
resented by at least one school. 
Faculty changes in the 321 institu- 
tions which reported changes of staff 
members amounted to 4.2 per cent. 
The greatest number of changes (5.1 
per cent) were reported among the 
publicly supported institutions; the 
smallest number, in the junior col- 
leges (1.7 per cent). Twenty of the 
147 institutions reporting indebted- 
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ness neither increased nor decreased 
it from June, 1932, to June, 1933; 58 
institutions increased their indebted- 
ness by 10.6 per cent; and 69 insti- 
tutions decreased it 6 6 per cent. 
Righty-seven institutions reported no 
indebtedness, and 114 of the institu- 
tions replying to the questionnaire 
made no answer to this question. 
The total indebtedness of 147 institu- 
tions in 1933 1s placed at $46,880,678, 
nearly 2 per cent less than that of 
1932. 

Detailed figures regarding college 
and university tuition charges, in- 
come, and expenditures show changes 
from last year to this and comparisons 
between 1929-30 and 1933-34. A 
few institutions are raising their tui- 
tion rates, while some are decreasing 
them. Colleges and universities gen- 
erally are expecting the 1933-34 
budgets to be lower than those of 
1929-30. In some institutions the 
cuts will run as deep as 80 per cent. 
A few institutions expect to have 
more to spend than they had four 
years ago; the largest increase is 
more than 200 per cent. 


Progress of Acceptance and 
Adoption of Proposed Forms 
and Principles’ 


Since one of the purposes of the 
National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions for Higher 
Education is to secure general accept- 
ance and adoption of the principles 
devised regarding accounting and 
reporting for universities and col- 


leges, the Committee has seen fit 
‘Reported by Lloyd Morey, of the University of 
inois, for the National Committee on Standard 

Reports for Institutions of Higher Education. 
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to attempt to determine the extent 
to which such adoption is taking 
place. From numerous sources the 
Committee has received expressions 
of keen interest and commendation 
for its work. Many collegiate and 
professional associations have made 
important places for the discussion 
of the subject on the programs of 
their annual meetings. Some 165 
institutions and organizations have 
indicated their acceptance of the 
proposals in principle, and many 
have actually put them into use. 

The questionnaire forms of the 
United States Office of Education 
now follow closely the standards 
recommended by the National Com- 
mittee. State auditors and state de- 
partments of education are showing 
interest in the revision of their report 
requirements to conform to the new 
standards. Following this is a sum- 
mary of the actions taken by various 
church boards, collegiate and pro- 
fessional associations. 

At the last annual convention, the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars indorsed the sixth bulletin, 
Suggested Forms for Enrolment Reports 
of Colleges and Universities, and recom- 
mended that the members try out 
the proposed methods of enrollment 
recording during the coming year 
with a view to a thorough discussion 
of the problem at the 1934 con- 
vention. The work of the Com- 
mittee has been officially commended 
by the Association of University and 
College Business Officers of the East- 
ern States, and by the Association 
of American Colleges, as well as by 
the General Education Board of the 
Church of the Brethren, the Congre- 
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gational Education Society, the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education, 
Board of Education of the Disciples 
of Christ, the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Midwest Association of University 
and College Business Officers, the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the Board of 
Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South, Board of 
Education of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

In January, 1933, a questionnaire 
was sent to $20 collegiate institutions 
inquiring of business officers as to 
whether it was possible for them to 
use the proposed forms in their 
accounting and reporting. Replies 
have been received from 215 institu- 
tions. Of these replies 165 insti- 
tutions have indicated in one way or 
another that they either have or 
intend to make use of the proposed 
forms, and only 50 institutions have 
indicated that they are unable to use 
them.2 A further analysis of these 
replies shows that 48 institutions 
have adopted the forms in detail; 
75 institutions, in principle; 16 institu- 
tions, in part; and 26 institutions plan 
to adopt the forms as soon as possible. 

No attempt has been made as yet 
to determine how many of the insti- 
tutions have been able to use the 
proposed forms contained in the 
sixth bulletin on Suggested Forms for 
Enrolment Reports of Colleges and 


*The table, otis the names of the institutions 
that have adopted the proposed forms in one way 
or another, can be obtained upon request from the 
writer. 
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Universities. It is planned, however, 
to follow up the proposal of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars by encouraging institutions 
to co-operate in this undertaking and 
to report the results of their work. 


Collegiate Courses in Business 


Circulars summarizing the courses 
in realty, advertising, transporta- 
tion, accounting, and business sta- 
tistics given in collegiate institutions 
throughout the country have been 
compiled by Mr. O. J. Malott, 
specialist in commercial education of 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. He finds for 1932. that 62 
colleges offered one or more courses 
in realty. The majority of the insti- 
tutions had but one instructor teach- 
ing this subject, while the University 
of Southern California and New York 
University had the largest depart- 
ments with five instructors each. 

Of the 176 institutions offering 
courses in advertising 121 reported 
only one course and two reported 
ten or more. Twenty-two institu- 
tions offered enough courses to allow 
students to major in advertising. 
New York University, Northwestern 
University, and Cincinnati reported 
the largest numbers of instructors. 

Transportation courses were taught 
in IgI institutions, but 140 gave only 
one course, while three listed ten 
or more courses. Nineteen offered 
enough courses for students to major 
in transportation. The University 
of Pennsylvania which reported a 
four-year course in “Commerce and 


*United States Office of Education, Circulars 
Numbers 101, 90, 91, 94, 104, 107. 
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Transportation” and a two-year grad- 
yate course in “Transportation” had 
the largest instructional staff (8 teach- 
ets), while Harvard and Northwestern 
each listed a faculty of 7 members. 

Four hundred thirty-six colleges 
and universities offered one or more 
courses in accounting and _ business 
statistics, of which 114 institutions 
offered but one course and 36 offered 
deven or more. The largest number 
of teachers (48) was reported by New 
York University in which 12,286 
students were enrolled in the cur- 
ticulums “‘ Accounting,” “Private Ac- 
counting,” “‘Public Accounting,” and 
“Business Statistics.”” Northwestern, 
University of Illinois, and Cincinnati 
each listed more than 20 instructors 
teaching courses of accounting. 

Evening classes in business subjects 
were offered by 73 institutions, of 
which 16 reported only one course 
and two, more than one hundred 
courses. New York University listed 
698 classes enrolling 26,562 students, 
while Northwestern came second with 
210 classes and 5,797 students. Ex- 
tension courses in business subjects 
were offered by 55 institutions of 
which 16 reported one class. The 
University of Wisconsin reported 146 
extension classes, followed by Colum- 
bia University reporting 94 and New 
York University reporting 88. 


Depression Registrations 

The New York Times has recently 
made a survey of college enrollments 
in order to determine whether or not 
the economic uptrend has affected the 
number of students entering college. 
It reports striking increases at the 
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University of Arizona, the University 
of Chicago, Duke University, the 
University of Idaho, the City College 
of New York, and Fordham Uni- 
versity. In tabular form their find- 
ings are as follows: 

CoLLecEe 1932 1933 Gatx Loss 

CoEDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


RMN. S205... FORE 602 bee 722... 31 
pe rrer 2,012 1,915 on -+ des 
eo Ore 11,200 11,84% ... 641 
Cibeaiis S.A EU. 6,564 6,285 269 ... 
I eg paar 612 CD, os ox 3l 
le Si aaeieea $5453 $272 «... 181 
on OE Pree Be 2,768 2,713 ees 
New. vote U......0<2- 24,269 22,487 ... 1,782 
Rey 685 RS avons 51 
A Seay Peers 2,434 2,517 Oe 
ne 60D >-dshSE~) 0 1 OS 
Er ae 4,056 3,695 ... 361 
Teachers Coll. Colum- 

bia University....... 5,078 . 4,605 «.. (983 

MeEn’s COLLEGES 
Ree is ih odds cies 700 768 68 
City College, N. Y..... 7,178 8,000 822... 
Columbia College... .. 10,804 9,754 ... 1,050 
Dartmouth........... 2,286 2,337 s1 ; 
i 200 6608 + E48 5s 
te SE” 7.913 7407 ..- 340 
eee ere 316 Serer 27 
BIE, cc cectatess 950 OEt « on. 85 
Notre Dame.......... 2,780 2,550 ... 230 
i eee oe 2,307 2,290 ... 17 
Stevens Inst........... 47% Me x84 14 
WEES oso sc cance 765 ee 23 
Women’s COLLEGES 

rrr 304 Oe ans 16 
ee eer 990 — s&s 32 
Connecticut........... 583 613 eu 
Hunter College........ 10,1Ig 10,029 ... 86 
Mount Holyoke....... 1,006 ee | kes 39 
iti eaeiw cies: 1,978 1,979 Seda 
. 2a 1,203 1,218 DE Tar hia 
i. ee ae 1,530 1,498 ... 32 


Use of Analogies 


Objectives and advantages of the 
use of analogies in teaching fresh- 
man chemistry are presented by Mr. 
John R. Lewis in the October issue 
of the Journal of Chemical Education. 
Many teachers believe that principles 
and ideas new to students can be 
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more quickly taught by the use of 
concepts with which students are 
familiar. In chemistry, the complex 
atom is compared with our solar 
system; as the planets revolve about 
the sun, the electrons revolve about 
the nucleus of the atom. The use of 
this analogy assumes that the stu- 
dents are familiar with the spacial 
relationship of the solar system. One 
of the objections to the use of 
analogies is that the assumption of 
familiarity with the analogy is not 
always true, and its acceptance results 
in wholly foreign reactions produced 
in the minds of students. 

These differences of opinion can be 
resolved by developing a master list 
of analogies which are familiar to 
freshman students and by experimen- 
tally evaluating the use of analogies 
with groups of students to determine 
the worth of each objection and each 
advantage separately. Rather than 
have differences of opinion, we will 
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then have substantial evidence of th. 
value of analogies in teaching fresh. 
man chemistry. 


EpiroriaL Note: 


In Mr. Downing’s article, ““A Ney 
Interpretation of the Functions of 
High-School Science” in the October 
issue of this JouRNAL (pages 365-67), 
there is an unverified reference to 
Koppenaal’s “analysis of a dozen 
modern textbooks in physics.” We 
can now verify this reference; it is: 


Koppenaal, Peter. “An Analysis of 
High-School Textbooks in Physics.” 4 
Master’s thesis on file in the library of 
the University of Chicago. 


The author’s proofs of Mr. Downing’s 
article reached his office during his 
vacation, and we had to go to pres 
without the information which is 
contained in this note. 


J.HM. 
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Owe building at New York Uni- 
versity will be set aside for undergrad- 
uate discussions, both academic and 
political, Chancellor Harry Wood- 
burn Chase has announced. Last 
year a large group of students stayed 
away from classes in a strike pro- 
testing against the suppression of 
the Daily News, the undergraduate 
newspaper. 


Desprre the depression, a new col- 
lege has been organized at Tifton, 
Georgia. It is the Abraham Baldwin 
Agricultural College, and has an en- 
rollment of 100 students. 


ary in October two Massachusetts 
college executives were installed: Pres- 
ident Hugh P. Baker, of the Massa- 
chusetts State College, on October 6, 
and President James Bryant Conant, 
of Harvard University, on October 9. 


Tae extramural class instruction 
adopted by Pennsylvania State College 
has been extended this year from nine 
centers to fifteen. This instruction 
is chiefly in adult education and is 
offered in cities of varying sizes in 
Pennsylvania, from Philadelphia to 


| Meadville. 


Fottowine the demands of the stu- 
dent body of Kenyon College, the 
manager of the College Commons 
Coffee Shop has petitioned the Ohio 
Liquor Commission for a beer permit. 
The restaurant is located in Pierce 
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Hall, a men’s dormitory, and the 
application for the permit has the 
approval of the board of trustees. 


Yave University announces the 
establishment of 287 new working 
scholarships for Yale students. These 
scholarships are made possible by a 
fund of $85,000, provided by Edward 
S. Harkness, of New York. 


Iw orver to meet more adequately 
the demands of candidates for grad- 
uate study, a Graduate Council has 
been established at DePauw Uni- 
versity this fall. The council com- 
posed of six members plus two 
ex-officio members will set up the 
general policies for graduate study. 


The Board of Trustees of Boston 
University has appointed a Board of 
the Graduate School, following the 
resignation of Mr. Arthur W. Weysse 
who has been dean of the Graduate 
School for the last ten years. The 
Board consists of nine faculty mem- 
bers who will administer the affairs of 
the school. 


Tue acting dean of St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New 
York, Mr. Donald G. Tewksbury, 
announces that the board of trustees 
have modified the Latin and Greek 
requirements for graduation from St. 
Stephen’s. Hereafter, students enter- 
ing with appropriate background in 
the ancient languages will not be 
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required to pursue further courses in 
the classics. 


Earty in October the School of 
Land Economics was opened for its 
first year at 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The director of the 
school is Mr. Richard T. Ely, presi- 
dent of the Institute for Economic 
Research. 


Norruwestern University an- 
nounces some new courses in aero- 
nautics to be offered in the Engineering 
School. Lieutenant L. A. Clousing, 
of the United States Naval Reserve, 
who recently received his Master’s 
degree in aeronautics from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is in charge of 
the courses. Both technical and non- 
technical material will be covered. 


Quito Strate University announces 
the establishment of a new degree, 
Master of Business Administration. 
The fields of study include account- 
ing, foreign trade, conservation, indus- 
trial geography, banking, industrial 
management, transportation and pub- 
lic utilities, finance, marketing, and 
statistics. 


‘Tue Student Union Building, which 
was opened during the middle of 
October at the University of Texas, 
will be the center of all student 
activities. Contributions from stu- 
dents and alumni financed the build- 
ing, which cost $500,000. 


Unoer the will of John Vaughn, a 
sum of $5,550 was left to Harvard 
University to be known as the Anna 
Vaughn Foundation. It is to be used 
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to aid “meritorious students pursuing 
studies in biological science.” 


‘Tae practice inaugurated at Rutgers 
University last year of admitting un. 
employed male residents of New 
Jersey over thirty years of age to 
regular courses without charge will be 
continued. Candidates are regulated 
by the same rules governing other 
students, and they are required to 
provide their own books and supplies, 
When the plan was first put into 
effect last February, economics and 
engineering were the most popular 
subjects with the group of 25 students 
who registered. This year the follow. 
ing divisions of Rutgers University 
are offering courses to qualified unem. 
ployed men: the colleges of arts and 
sciences, and agriculture; the schools 
of engineering and chemistry; and the 
department of ceramics. 


Arter ten years of study, Mr. C. J. 
Kullmer, of the German Department 
of Syracuse University, together with 
Mr. Ernst Thelin, of the Psychology 
Department of the same institution, 
has perfected the auctor, an inven- 
tion for the teaching of foreign 
languages. The memory drum of the 
psychologist which revolves before a 
slot, exposing phrases and words in 
their proper order, is replaced by this 


new device. The auctor consists of 


a slotted strip of celluloid which is 
moved down the page of a language 
drill book including a series of simple 
sentences which contain the basic 
words of the language. To the left 
of the slot in the auctor is a blank 
line in which the student writes any 
one of ten or more modifying words. 
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The invention makes it possible for 
students to memorize the first-year 
yocabulary of a language in a week’s 
time, studying one hour a day with 
the assistance of the drill book, which 
contains 21 lessons. The theory is 
that constant repetition of the associa- 
tion of phrases with sentences aids the 
memory to learn effectively the neces- 
sary vocabulary. 


Foutowinc out a program evolved 
last year for the modernization of 
the Turkish mind, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, the Turkish dictator, has 
closed Istanbul University and has 
called in a Swiss professor, Albert 
Malche, of Geneva University, to 
organize a new institution. Among 


| the twenty foreign professors who 


have been engaged to replace the 
dd Turkish professors are a number 
of Jewish scholars who were dismissed 
by the Nazi government. Two of 
these are Nobel Prize winners. Other 
professors will be called from France, 
Switzerland, England, and perhaps 
the United States. One-third of the 
old corps of faculty members have 
been dismissed. The new institution 
will be located at Angora. Its estab- 
lishment is the keystone of a new 
educational system under which the 
dictator has virtually sent fourteen 
million people to school following 
western methods. 


A one-year freshman college is 
being opened at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, this year by Mt. Holyoke College. 
A score of students will meet daily at 
the Y.W.C.A. building of that city for 
regular class instruction by members 
of the Mt. Holyoke faculty. In all 
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but the geographical sense students 
will be members of the Mt. Holyoke 
freshman class, and will be admitted, 
upon the successful completion of 
their work, to the sophomore class of 
Mt. Holyoke. It will also be possible 
for them to transfer their credits to 
other institutions. 


Tue Graduate School of Yale Uni- 
versity has reduced the number of 
degrees it will offer and has extended 
graduate study and research into 
fields formerly not available to stu- 
dents. It is now concentrating upon 
work leading to the degrees of Mas- 
ter of Arts, Master of Science, and 
Doctor of Philosophy in the academic 
branches of pure science, the social 
sciences, and the humanistic studies. 
The higher degrees of a technical 
nature have been transferred to the 
professional schools and include the 
doctorate in Public Health and certifi- 
cate of Public Health which have been 
transferred to the Medical School, the 
Master of Fine Arts in Drama and 
in Architecture to the School of 
Fine Arts, the Master of Music degree 
to the School of Music, and all higher 
degrees in engineering to the School of 
Engineering. 


Dwonrine the past three years econ- 
omies amounting to approximately 
$33,000 have been effected in language 
instruction at the University of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Frederic Cheydleur, of 
the Romance Languages Department, 
reports that the new system of place- 
ment and attainment examinations 
which has been largely responsible 
for this was adopted as part of the 
Fish curriculum survey of 1930. 
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Placement tests have been admin- 
istered to about seventeen hundred 
entering students in the language or 
languages they wish to study to com- 
plete the requirements for the Bach- 
elor’s degree. In the neighborhood 
of twenty-four hundred credits in 
foreign-language study have been 
granted students in excess of that 
which would have been granted for 
their high-school work. Thus an 
economy of nearly $14,000 in language 
instruction has been made possible. 
Mr. Cheydleur stated in his report 
that the system has worked in 96 per 
cent of the advanced cases and, 
therefore, presents a convincing argu- 
ment of the predictive value of 
the tests. He reported, also, that 
the University plans to extend the 
system to the fields of English, his- 
tory, mathematics, biology, chem- 
istry, and physics. 


‘To assist women students in meet- 
ing the depression, a clothes clinic has 
been organized at the University of 
Wisconsin. It is managed jointly by 
the Home Economics Department 


and the Y.W.C.A. 


Wiusn the University of Wisconsin 
opened this fall two new educational 
experiments were inaugurated. The 
first, which is open only to students 
with good high-school records, in- 
volves the training of undergraduates 
for public leadership. The course, 
consisting of a four-year curriculum 
in classical humanities, provides for 
the study of Greek and Roman 
civilizations in a manner that will 
allow an indirect attack on modern 
American problems. Enrollment in 
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the course is limited to 10 students , 
year for four years, so that a total of 
40 students will be the most enrolled 
atany onetime. The tutorial method 
of instruction will be used, and at the 
end of the four years, students in the 
course will be required to pass a 
comprehensive examination covering 
the work they have undertaken during 
that time. 

A grant of funds by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Foundation makes possible 
the second experiment. This involves 
a new method of graduate study, an 
informal master-apprenticeship rela. 
tion, under which the University will 
commission 36 of its productive 
scholars to the direction of between 
60 and 70 important researches. The 
Foundation is a nonprofit organiza. 
tion composed of Wisconsin alumni 
who are interested in the development 
of research. 


Arprera lapse of six years, an honor 
system will again be in vogue at 
Denison University. This was deter- 
mined by a recent vote of the student 
council. 


Seven of the nine new residential 
colleges at Yale University were 
opened on September 25 when Yale 
began its two hundred and _thirty- 
second year. Each college will be 
in charge of a master, and in the 
neighborhood of ten fellows. These 
will all be members of the teaching 
staffs of the colleges and schools of 
the University, and will spend a good 
part of their time meeting students 
individually. The seven colleges that 
opened are Branford, Calhoun, Jona- 
than Edwards, Pierson, Saybrook, 
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and Trumbull. Berkeley is now being 
built, and Silliman will be erected in 
the near future. 
In commenting upon this new pro- 
at Yale in the New York Times, 
President Angell said: 


They should restore many of the 
advantages of small student groups, 
gcuring that directness and informality 
of personal contact which has suffered so 
griously during the last quarter century 
by the advent of unwieldy classes. 

From the colleges should flow a form of 
educational experience calling upon the 
student for a large measure of inde- 
pendent initiative, while bringing him 
into natural and fruitful relations with 
stimulating and inspiring persons. The 
intimacy and simplicity of the life in the 
colleges will offer important means of 
evaluating our educational methods and 
ideals. 

For the student who chooses to profit 
by the opportunities offered they should 
make undergraduate life immensely more 
interesting and more rewarding than at 
present. 


Goucner Co..ece, following the 
example of numerous women’s and 
coeducational colleges, has announced 
the establishment of a co-operative 
dormitory for approximately a score 
of its students. Students will do all 
but the heavy domestic work in 
return for lowered living expenses. 


Barty in October, Mr. Harry A. 


Garfield, of Williams College, an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect 


_ June 30, 1934. He has just turned 


seventy years of age, and has recently 
completed twenty-five years as pres- 
ident of Williams. In his letter to 
the board of trustees, he quoted his 
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famous predecessor, Mark Hopkins: 
“TI wish to resign that it may not be 
asked why I do not resign.” 


Because of the dismissal of the 
rector of the University of Mexico 
Law School, 36 professors have re- 
signed, and the student body has 
gone on strike, headed by Manuel 
Gomez Morin, former president of 
the Bank of Mexico. 


The University of California reports 
that fifteen thousand of its eighty 
thousand alumni are continuing their 
education through extension courses. 


Tue first house for the residence of 
graduate students has recently been 
opened at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. It is expected to pro- 
vide graduate students with living 
quarters and opportunities for social 
contacts. 


Grrrs amounting to approximately 
$655,000, of which $400,000 came 
from Edward S. Harkness, toward 
the construction of a new library 
building were announced on October 7 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia. 


Two more institutions have author- 
ized the sale of 3.2 per cent beer within 
their buildings—Dartmouth College 
and the University of Wisconsin. 


Tae University of Chicago has de- 
vised a novel means of helping a 
group of students earn their college 
expenses. It has established a stu- 
dent lecture series which a small 
group of students manage for their 
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own profit. Last year they brought 
many prominent speakers to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus, and this 
year the series includes Rockwell 
Kent, Raymond Moley, and Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins. 


Iw us annual report to the president 
of Columbia University, Dean Joseph 
W. Barker, of the School of Engineer- 
ing, urges the need of training in social 
sciences for engineers. He writes: 


It has been said in the past that the 
engineer is the man who mixes dollars 
with science to direct economically the 
great sources of power in nature for 
the use and benefit of mankind. In the 
future the engineer will admix more than 
dollars, for he must be sure that he 
comprehends the political and social as 
well as the economic consequences of 
each of his adaptations of nature to 
mankind. 

As a corollary to the increase in 
governmental control in industry comes 
a decrease in the excessive competition 
between unit parts of the same industrial 
groups. This will have two far-reaching 
effects on the engineering of the next 
decade. 

In the first place, it will stimulate 
industrial research in seeking for new 
commercial applications of scientific dis- 
coveries. Great attention will be paid 
to reducing the time lag which now 
exists between the discovery of some new 
scientific fact and its commercial exploita- 
tion. That industry which continually 
fosters its research laboratory or which 
sponsors research in our universities and 
schools of engineering will remain in the 
forefront of the industrial group and 
contribute to the advancement of society. 

In the second place, this decrease in 
excessive cut-throat competition will lead 
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our industries into a period of refinement 
rather than unlimited expansion. If com. 
petition can no longer be on a basis of 
price, it will inevitably come on a basis 
of quality. 

Constant refinement of design leading 
to improvement in quality and efficiency 
will be the criterion of the success of 
the development divisions of our indus. 
trial laboratories. Accompanying _ this 
development work will be great strides 
in manufacturing processes and manage. 
ment methods. These also will require 
the engineers to be trained in funda. 
mental applications of science. 

This pre-professional program should 
lay its emphasis on the social sciences, 
with the necessary preparation in the 
fundamental natural sciences. Follow- 
ing this pre-professional program will 
come the strictly engineering studies 
wherein the engineering educator may 
build his presentation and _ program 
against a background of both the natural 
and the social sciences. 


Tue Fraternity Presidents’ Council 
of Ohio State University has estab- 
lished a debt retirement fund to pay 
fraternity debts. Each fraternity will 
file an itemized list of its debts with 
the fraternity auditor, a University 
official, and each organization which 
enters upon the plan will pay a 
monthly fee toward the establishment 
of a debt-clearing field. 


Aumnas of Barnard College have 
made a gift to the College of a log- 
cabin camp, located at Croton-on- 
Hudson, New York. The camp will 
be used by students, members of the 
faculty, and alumnae during the week- 
ends as a center of off-campus social 
life and recreation. 
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-Editorial-‘Comments 





Current Social Problems 


E most timely contribution 
that the colleges of the United 
States can make in the present 
crisis is to establish required courses 
in current social problems. The col- 
leges are now under heavy attack 
from laymen because their graduates 
are not taking the conspicuous places 
they should take as unprofessional 
leaders of public opinion. This criti- 
cism is valid even though the much 
publicized “brain trusts” point to the 
fact that politicians in high quarters 
are using university professors as they 
have seldom used them before, but 
the “brain trusts” are composed of 
experts and not of typical college 
graduates who have not taken grad- 
uate work. 

One reason why the average grad- 
uate is not more socially minded than 
the average citizen is he has little 
more familiarity with the pros and 
cons of political problems than the 
ordinary man. What he learns he 
picks up for himself, as any other 
layman does, or occasionally acquires 
in elective courses carried by a small 
percentage of the students of a col- 
lege. Even those who carry elective 
courses in elementary sociology, eco- 
nomics, or political science do not 
usually study the social, economic, 
and political problems of the nation 
in a major way. They study the 
principles of sociology, economics, 
and political science, which is quite 
another matter, for, as such courses 


are ordinarily taught, only occasional 
references are made to current prob- 
lems as illustrations of principles. 
The principles occupy the center of 
attention, the problems which rack 
the vitals of the nation are casually 
introduced as the scholarly mastery 
of the principles under discussion 
dictates. 

The time has come to put the horse 
before the cart. The college grad- 
uate has a pressing social responsi- 
bility to society to contribute more 
than average knowledge to the inti- 
mate social problems of his generation, 
an obligation placed upon him by the 
difference between the per capita 
cost of providing a college education 
for him and his tuition fees. Prin- 
ciples of sociology, economics, and 
political science are useful to the lay 
leader in direct proportion to his 
application of them to the current 
significant problems of society. Ex- 
cept as he applies them they are of 
no more value than a knowledge of 
the succession of the kings of Assyria 
prior to the birth of Christ. One 
fact is as good as another except as 
it has social value. 

Unfortunately, human thinking is 
so prescribed by native limitations 
that to apply principles is significantly 
more difficult than to learn them. 
If teaching is necessary for the 
mastery of principles, it is doubly 
necessary for their application to prac- 
tical problems. Consequently, the 
learning situation for laymen demands 
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course content in which the study of 
social problems is superior to the 
study of the facts and principles of 
the social sciences. 

Familiarity with the study of social 
problems is further hindered by the 
conventional practice of providing the 
college student with a course in 
economics or a course in political 
science or a course in sociology in 
the face of the fact that to under- 
stand practical social problems it 
is ordinarily necessary to assemble 
materials from more than one of the 
three fields. The extreme specializa- 
tion which is necessary for the dis- 
covery of valid data by research in 
the social sciences, which is rapidly 
growing more extreme, has become a 
handicap to the instruction of the 
student who needs a general educa- 
tion in these fields) The worthy 
needs of future research scholars are 
being satisfied at the expense of the 
instruction of the future layman. 
And as a result of the specialized 
training of college instructors, no one 
individual in any one of these fields 
ordinarily feels competent to treat 
practical problems from all appropri- 
ate points of view—social, economic, 


and political. 


HE practical situation, however, 
demands a course (ten semester- 
hours in length, let us say) required 
in all colleges in the country. The 
topics of this course would preferably 
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be the most significant current prob. 
lems of the time—unemployment, 
tarifforchildlabor. The major objec. 
tives of the course would be to give 
the student a layman’s acquaintance 
with the arguments and data on both 
sides of the controversies, familiarity 
with the sources in which data may 
be found, and skill in thinking his 
way through social, economic, and 
political problems to an extent beyond 
the ability of the man in the street. 
The method of establishing such a 
course would be for the departments 
concerned to initiate the course in 
current social problems and prepare 
the syllabi and text materials as joint 
enterprises. The course can be taught 
co-operatively until such time as indi- 
viduals are found or trained who have 
a knowledge of the basic materials of 
all the fields sufficient for the instruc- 
tion of lay students seeking a general 
education. Possibly such a course 
would not turn out such good soci- 
ologists or economists as the con- 
ventional elementary courses in the 
various fields, although that is an 
open question, but it would certainly 
produce more intelligent voters and 
leaders. 

Colleges which feel the obligation 


to initiate such a course can find 





examples scattered throughout the 
country, for the demand is being met 
by social-science departments here 
and there. The occasion demands 


that the practice be made universal. 


W.W.C. 
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Comprehensive Examinations 


CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMER- 
ican CoLieces, by E. S. Fones. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1933. 
xix +436 pp. $2.50. 


This study of the comprehensive exami- 
nation is a valuable general survey of an 
extremely difficult problem which should 
find a place on the shelf of every college 
teacher. The study is organized in two 
parts. Part I has interesting chapters 
on the origin and palonghy of com- 
rehensive examinations, the types and 
levels of comprehensive examinations, a 
long chapter on systems of education 
involving comprehensive examinations, 
chapters on the administration of com- 
prehensive examinations and on preparing 
students for them, and a final chapter on 
improving the examination. The treat- 
ment is descriptive and quite general in 
character. 

Part II summarizes the quantitative 
studies of the use of comprehensive 
examinations. The first chapter in Part 
Il summarizes current practices in the 
United States in regard to comprehensive 
examinations, and shows among other 
things that the number of colleges using 
comprehensive examinations has increased 
since 1900, rapidly since 1920. A chapter 
on “Measuring the Value of Com- 
prehensive Examinations” indicates the 
difficulty of obtaining objective appraisals, 
and summarizes the opinions of pro- 
fessors and students who have had 
experience with comprehensive examina- 
tions. A chapter, comparing the English 
and American systems by a study of 
American Rhodes scholars, is followed by 
two chapters on the attitudes of alumni 
and of students regarding comprehensive 
examinations and related systems of 
preparation for them. The last two 
chapters in Part II are concerned with a 
study of an honors systerm and with the 


use of comprehensive examinations at 
Antioch College. 

The book seems to be primarily con- 
cerned with the use of comprehensive 
examinations and related systems of 
educational honors courses, tutorial 
schemes, and the like, as devices for 
stimulating and persuading students to 
more scholarly attainments. The use 
of examinations for educational meas- 
urement in comparable units and for 
long-term guidance of students is not 
emphasized. At some points in the 
book the stimulating and persuasive 

owers of comprehensive examinations 
cae compulsive; for example, in the 
chapter on “Improving the Examina- 
tion” we read: “Above all, the question 
should be really comprehensive in the 
sense that it compels the student to 
relate what he has learned from various 
courses and outside readings” (page 207); 
and again we read: “To the question 
‘How many failures should there be?’ 
one professor remarked sagaciously: ‘All 
that the traffic will stand’ ” (page 131). 

While such statements lend them- 
selves to unconstructive interpretations, 
their constructive implications must not 
be overlooked. The chaotic and inferior 
character of the questions in most 
examinations of all types thus far used 
in American colleges shows that both the 
importance and difficulty of making and 
using good examinations have been 
grossly underestimated and neglected. 
The plea in the first quotation just given 
for more carefully devised questions that 
give examinees genuine opportunity for 
registering thinking power is more than 
amply justified. And the second quota- 
tion calls attention in eloquent terms for a 
rational definition and constructive use 
of that much abused word “standards.” 

On the whole, the book is a distinctive, 
general contribution that will undoubt- 
edly lead to more detailed studies which 
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will produce concretely helpful sug- 
estions for the detailed construction of 
es questions for all types of examina- 
tions. It will lead to a more adequate 
and constructive philosophy of the func- 
tions and methods of using measurements 
in education conceived as a long-term 
process of guidance on the part of 
teachers and of unhampered self-realiza- 
tion on the part of students. 
Ben D. Woop 
Columbia University 


A Pioneer of Culture 


Witiiam Warts Fotwe i, THE AvurTo- 
BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF A PIONEER 
or Cu.ture, edited by Solon F. Buck. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933. 287 pp. $3.00. 


The University of Minnesota does well 
to print this autobiography of a man who 
ornamented its faculty in the capacities 
of president, professor, and librarian for 
thirty-eight years. 

Of conscious, formal autobiography, 
there are 162 pages, dictated when Mr. 
Folwell was between the ages of eighty- 
seven and ninety-six, clear, smooth, 
interesting, with no trace of senility. 
To these the editor has added 121 pages 
of pertinent letters of an informality, 
charm, and substance which add greatly 
to the interest and value of the book. 
The seven illustrations are carefully 
chosen, and hundreds of Mr. Folwell’s 
former students will be grateful for the 
frontispiece portrait. 

The book is somewhat disappointing 
in its balance and proportions. We 
would gladly have more than twelve 
pages of Mr. Folwell’s own definitive 
narrative and considered estimate of his 
fifteen years as university president, 
even though the editor has in this chapter 
been generous with contemporary letters 
and other source material. These years 
were the most important and influential 
position and period of Mr. Folwell’s 
career, and they deserve more than a 
sixth of the space. Likewise, his sixty 
years of varied and untiring life and 
work in Minnesota would seem to claim 
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more than a third of the book and, 
fourth of the autobiography prope, 
Despite these regrets, no reader willingly 
would spare a word from the other two, 
thirds of the book, especially from th 
first five chapters, with their simple 
straightforward, fascinating story of th 
author’s life through college, and thei 
vivid picture of a vanished, wholesome 
godly, rural life and environment. 

It is interesting, also, to contrast with 
present requirements for university a 
pointments the facts that within th 
tees 1867 and 1868 young Folwell, who 
eaving the army in 1865 after thre 
years of service, had been a sort of 
assistant manager of his father-in-law; 
milling and land business in a small Ohig 
town, was offered the chairs of Latin, 
Greek, civil and military engineering g 
Cornell University, of mathematics at th 
University of Minnesota, of Greek a 
Hobart College, declined them all, served 
for a year as professor of mathematica 
and engineering at Kenyon College, ani 
then was elected president of the Un 
versity of Minnesota! It was precisely 
this versatility which accounted for much 
of his personal attractiveness, his variow 
influential activities, his usefulness, yet 
it is just this versatility which present 
training for such academic posts an( 
preferment does its utmost to quench and 
suppress. 

The editing is thoroughly praiseworthy, 
but such a book sadly needs an index. 

J. 1. Wyer 
New York State Library 





University of Chicago Survey 


INSTRUCTIONAL PRoBLEMS IN THE Us| 
versity, by Floyd W. Reeves, W. Lb. 
Peik, and John Dale Russell. Chicago:) 
University of Chicago Press, 193} 
xxii+245 pp. (University of Chicag 
Survey, Vol. IV) $2.50. 


It is a privilege to be able to obsertt| 
the actual inner workings and evolutiot) 
of a great educational institution over!) 
period of years. To a certain degree thi 
is made possible in the case of the instrut} 
tional program of the University @ 
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REVIEWS 


Chicago through the present volume. 
Not that the whole story is told or ever 
could be told, but here are presented 
many important and essential features. 

Part I deals in detail with the university 
instruction from 1892, when the Uni- 
versity was founded, to 1931. The ideals 
of the faculty as expressed in legislation 
are first presented, and this is followed 
by a discussion of the actual results of the 
legislation as expressed in the students’ 
programs. Studies of the subject-matter 
contacts made by undergraduates, of 
the off-level registration of students, 
and of the effectiveness of training for 
the Doctor’s degree are fully discussed. 
These chapters furnish the background 
for Part I] which is a description of the 
“New Plan.” Part III deals with several 
significant educational experiments made 
on the Chicago campus, and Part IV 
describes the work of the Laboratory 
Schools. 

One soon discovers that the new plan 
was not the inspiration of a moment but 
rather the culmination under fortunate 
circumstances of “‘a decade of extensive 
interest, thought, and discussion relative 
to problems of instruction at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels.”” Although 
only one chapter is devoted to the new 
program, this is sufficient to give the 
reader a clear understanding of what is 
being done. Quite properly there is no 
discussion of the actual outcomes of the 
plan, for it is too soon to evaluate the 
results of an experiment so far-reaching 
in its implications. 

Those who wish further evidence of 
the utter unreliability of teachers’ marks 
will find it in a chapter devoted to “ Mark- 
ing Practices,” and those who require no 
further evidence will be thankful for the 
clear, unequivocable statement that “the 
basing of academic ranking of students 
upon instructors’ marks is unsound.” 

Of special interest are the chapters in 
Part III devoted to several investigations 
in the improvement of college instruction 
which have been carried on at Chicago. 

hese investigations include studies of 
the development of reading ability in 
introductory courses in French and Span- 
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ish, of remedial work in reading at the 
freshman level, and of the relation of 
class-size and of method of instruction to 
educational achievement. Not only are 
these studies illuminating in themselves, 
but, what is more important, they illus- 
trate a type of experimentation which 
should be going on in many other 
institutions. 
Homer L. Dopce 
University of Oklahoma 


ADMISSION AND RETENTION OF UNI- 
VERSITY StuDENTS, by Floyd W. Reeves 
and John Dale Russell. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. xxxili+ 
360 pp. (University of Chicago Sur- 
vey, Vol. V) $3.00. 


This volume, reporting the results of 
a study of admission and retention of 
undergraduates, graduate students, grad- 
uate students in education, and law 
students in the University of Chicago, is 
a document which no one interested in 
college and university administration can 
afford to overlook. The data, the analysis 
of the problems, and the descriptions of 
the techniques employed are all presented 
with admirable lucidity and withea that 
pedantic over-elaboration which is so often 
superfluous for the expert and burden- 
some to all others. Within the limited 
space allotted to this review it is impossible 
to summarize the conclusions reached, 
but that is the less regrettable since each 
of the main divisions has an admirable 
summary as its final chapter. 

It was the announced intention of the 
writers to present facts rather than 
recommendations. They do not wholly 
adhere to that plan, but in general they 
do exercise odiseuedan: Been in the 
absence of recommendations, there would 
be ample material for discussion. The 
implications of the findings, the extent to 
which the conditions which are examined 
are typical, whether the facts which are 
studied include all that should be taken 
into account—f, indeed, all the pertinent 
facts can be taken into account in an 
statistical study—are questions whic 
arise here as in most such studies. It 
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will be remembered that the require- 
ments for admission for undergraduates 
at the University of Chicago include 
little in the way of prescribed subjects 
and seldom call for entrance examina- 
tions. Under the present plan of under- 
graduate study the requirements for 
admission to the upper years of the col- 
lege are in terms oF certain examinations 
and not in terms of courses passed. 
While the studies include results attained 
under the old plan as well, the findings 
are not identical in the two cases. It is 
clear that many of the facts discovered 
in this investigation could not be pre- 
dicted in a college of a different type. 

In studying the admission and reten- 
tion of students in different units of the 
University, it was found that failure to 
eliminate the unfit was at its greatest in 
the case of graduate students, a result 
not surprising to those familiar with 
graduate schools elsewhere. Failure to 
exclude unfit or to retain fit under- 
graduates and law-school students is 
evident from the large proportion of 
failures and the small proportion com- 
pleting the full curriculum in_ these 
schools. 

In the selection of Freshmen at the 
University of Chicago the average of 
the high-school marks was found to be 
the best single predictive factor under the 
old plan of undergraduate study, while 
the psychological-examination score has 
been best under the new plan. The 
average marks earned in the first quarter 
of university residence supply the best 
criterion of all, but this is not very 
useful to the office of admission. No 
criterion included in the study, other 
than these three, gave significant results. 
Entrance examinations are not included 
in the statistics. The chapter dealing 
with standardized tests shows that in all 
robability such tests at entrance might 
be superior to all other criteria. After 
all, some measure of the applicant’s 
mastery of certain subject-matters, some 
new hon of entrance examinations, 
added to his psychological test score and 
supplemented by his academic history, 
oe well be regarded as presenting 
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the best basis for predicting his futur 
academic career. 

The study of transfers is one of the 
most interesting and significant of all, 
The number of 
ing from the University of Chicago has 
exceeded the number of graduates who 
entered as Freshmen over a series of 
years. The method of study by match. 
ing transfers against others with similar 
secondary-school records from the same 
schools is excellent. The findings will 
surprise many readers and will doubtless 
suggest unsound conclusions to some, but 
there is no time to discuss them here. 

Among the most significant conclusions 
is a verdict that will cause no great 
surprise in the minds of many students 
in this field. It is that the standing of 
the college from which a student comes 
is insufficient to determine his probable 
failure or success in graduate or pro. 
fessional schools. It is well to have this 
conclusion thoroughly buttressed by facts, 
as it is in this report. Some will doubt. 
less conclude that the standing of a school 
or college from which a student comes is 
a matter of no importance. That is an 
obvious on sequitur, as would be the 
inference that the activities of standard. 
izing agencies are a total loss. It should 
be amply clear even without such studies 
that picking a student simply on the 
basis of the standing of the institution 
from which he graduated is an unscientific 
method of selection. It appeared froma 
study made about a quarter of a century 
ago that a student in a certain leading 
university could meet the requirements 
for a Bachelor’s degree by studying about 
three and one-half hours weekly ke four 
years, but this, of course, did not prove 
that the best graduates of that college 
were not far superior to those of most 
colleges. In an examination of the bases 
on which a selective system is commonly 
based, the authors examine destructively, 
but, to my mind quite inconclusively, the 
view that such a system serves to protect 
the university against the inferior student 
and the inferior student against himself. 

The implication that the amount 0 
collegiate preparation for admission to 
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REVIEWS 
the Law School should be determined 


glely with reference to the minimum 
uirements for successful work in the 
School seems to assume that success in 


, law studies is the only object to be con- 


sidered, surely an invalid assumption. 
A conclusion announced in the study of 
the graduate students in the Department 
of Education might well be generalized: 
“No criterion of selective admission or 
retention can be applied in a purely 
mechanical fashion.” 

There are scores of other findings that 
are of great interest and importance. 
To discuss them adequately would require 
almost as much space as the original 
study. I can only repeat my initial 
statement: no one interested in college 
and university administration can afford 
to overlook this study. 

ApaM Leroy Jones 
Columbia University 


A Call to Arms 


Tae Great TecHNotocy, by Harold O. 
Rugg. New York: John Day Com- 


pany, 1933. xiv+ 308 pp. $2.50. 


This is a refreshing book in which the 
author calls the educators of the country 
to arms to prepare the mind of the nation 
for the great economic and social changes 
which he believes must come if we are 
to conquer the social chaos created by 
the coming of the machine. Mr. Rugg 
correctly points out that we have all the 
material equipment and technique to 
provide plenty for all. His capenl is for 
the social management of these industries 
as an integrated whole with such an 
increase in the purchasing power of the 
masses as will enable the increased flow 
of goods to be bov tht without a great fall 
in the price level, and for the Gecching 
up of the large surplus income of the 
wealthy and its use for the common good. 

But in order to attain these ends with- 
out violence and revolution, the mind set 
of America, which has hitherto clung 
tenaciously to laissez faire and so-called 
“rugged individualism,” must be changed 
in favor of collective action and control. 
Mr. Rugg proposes, therefore, a nation- 
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wide campaign of adult education oper- 
ating through such groups as the National 
Education Association, the parent-teacher 
associations, the farm and labor organiza- 
tions, and the like, which will make this 
possible, together with an entirely new so- 
cial orientation on the part of the schools. 

Excellent as Mr. Rugg’s ideas are, 
however, I am dubious about the prac- 
tical possibility of educators taking the 
lead in any such widespread action as he 
hopes. For the propertied classes will 
naturally resist such a program with all 
the power at their disposal, and the 
pressure from chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers’ associations, the American 
Legion, and other such bodies would be so 
great as to prevent all but the bravest 
spirits from following such a plan. 
Attractive, therefore, as the idea of 
“selling” a new social order in the style 
of Messrs. E. L. Bernays and Ivy Lee is, 
it is probable that it will come in less 
formally educational channels than those 
which Mr. Rugg suggests. There will 
instead more likely be an attrition of faith 
in the old order and a spread of new ideas 
through a section of the intellectual class. 
Political agitation will arouse more and 
the course of events most of all. Man’s 
education, however, tends to follow rather 
than precede great changes in the order 
itself. But despite all these qualifica- 
tions, it is a hopeful sign that Mr. Rugg 
should write such a work as this which 
even the blindest conservative would do 
well to read. 

Paut H. Dovuctas 
University of Chicago 


Principles and Routines 


CrrcuLaTion Work 1N COLLEGE AND 
University Lisrartss, by Charles H. 
Brown and H.G. Bousfield. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1933. 
vilit+179 pp. $2.25. 


This book on circulation work in 
college libraries is divided into two parts. 
The first, covering about two-thirds of 
the book, is devoted to general principles; 
the second, to routines. The authors 
meet in the introduction the chief 
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criticism which can be offered of a book 
that is on the whole well conceived, 
carefully planned, well and clearly written, 
and well documented. This criticism is 
“that much of this study concerns work 
which is not generally assigned to the loan 
department.” A query at once arises 
whether the book would not have been 
better entitled “Service to Readers in 
College and University Libraries.” 

Organization of college and university 
libraries has not been standardized as in 
public libraries, where there is usually 
a clearly marked physical division between 
the reference function (service within the 
building) and the circulation function 
(service to readers who are borrowing for 
home use). The subject departmental 
arrangement of recent main _public- 
library buildings exemplified by Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, and Baltimore is an 
exception to this general practice. Books 
cannot reasonably be divided into two 
definite groups, reference and circulating; 
neither can the work with them. Hence, 
the confusion which arises in dealing 
with circulation work or reference work 
in libraries. Wyer’s Reference Work treats 
of several of the same subjects treated in 
the book under review; namely, reserve 
books, assigned reading, work with period- 
icals. Wyer is justified in treating these 
subjects because, for the most part, the 
work is done with material to be used 
within the library. The present authors 
are justified because oh of such work 
is merely the handing out of books. Wyer 
considers work with the catalogue, refer- 
ence work, because it is interpretation of 
library collections. Brown and Bousfield 
consider it circulation work, because it is 
part of the process of making the book 
available to the reader. Other topics in 
the work under review, as for example, 
methods of procedure for selection of 
staff, might be considered outside the 
scope of a book on circulation work. 
Nevertheless this material is useful. 

The book begins with a chapter on the 
differences between college and public 
libraries which affect the loan desk, and 
characterizes the users of college libraries 
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as a compact group whose daily work 
naturally compels the use of the library, 
Hardly a subject relating to reader 
service in the college library has been 
omitted in the discussion. Student assist. 
ants; assigned reading and reserved 
shelves; rental collections; shelving and 
arrangement of periodicals—these and 
various other subjects are discussed, 
The section on routines has been care. 
fully worked out. Approved forms of 
call slips, borrowers’ cards, reserve-book 
cards, overdue notices, fine slips, and 
inter-library loan records are reproduced, 
and the routines are carefully described, 
There are excellent bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter, supplemented and 
elaborated by footnotes. 

Emphasis upon the rights of students 
and protest against special privileges 
granted to faculty members in so far as it 
interferes with student use of the library 
sounds a new note. Public libraries have 
long insisted upon equal treatment of all 
users. College libraries have without 
compunction granted special privileges 
to faculty members in over-retention of 
books, in buying for special needs, and in 
other ways which at times have interfered 
with student use. The authors’ plea for 
fair dealing should be taken seriously. 

There are but few errors in statement. 
On page 98 the statement is made that 
bound periodicals are usually kept in the 
periodical rooms of public libraries. My 
observation has been that where bound 
periodicals are not kept in the stacks, 
they are much more likely to be in the 
reference room than in the periodical 
room. The index has no entry under 


registration of borrowers, and this topic | 


is not treated except incidentally in the 


mention of borrowers’ cards and readers’ | 


cards. These last two terms, apparently 
synonymous, are each used, both in the 
text and in the index, without cross- 
reference. It is hard to find fault, 
however, with so excellent a book, which 
fills a field hitherto covered only by 
scattered material. 
HERBERT S. HirsHBERG 
Western Reserve University 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“What Price Education?” by John 
Erskine, Liberty, September 16, 1933. 
An article about professors by a pro- 

fessor is a little unusual especially when 
the professor who writes about his 
confreres is widely known for the novels 
he has written, and when the article 
appears in one of the most popular and 
widely read weeklies of the day. How- 
ever, this is not a bitter, vitriolic denuncia- 
tion of professors and the whole system 
of American education, but rather a keen, 
genial, highly discerning commentary on 
one of our greatest institutions and the 
men who are part of it. 

Professors, Mr. Erskine holds, as indi- 
viduals are fine men with workable ideas, 
but when they are put together in a 
faculty meeting they lose all sense of 
roportion, and their one aim seems to 
+" create as many courses as it is 

ible to pay more professors to teach. 

They seem to believe that no college 
student can read, hence, they must 
lecture all the time to a class of inter- 
minably bored young people; they believe, 
too, that anything their students ever 
learn they at once forget, so they subject 
them to a dull and monotonous repetition 
which is not only deadly to the students 
but is a far cry from scholarly learning 
and development for the professor, how- 
ever, that seems to be the popularly 
accepted standard. 

e have tried to imitate too many old- 
world systems of education. Some wish 
to train character; others, scholarship; 
t.t we have never reached the point 
where we can honestly say that our col- 
leges produce, as a general rule, excellent 
Our ideals 
are confused in regard to education; we 
are wandering around in a maze, seeking 
what? 

Our professors are not creative, our 
colleges are not places of scholarly learn- 
ing because they are built on patterns 
evolved from where no one is quite sure, 
and they are rarely changed in character, 
perhaps for the reason that neither the 
professors nor the boards of trustees have 
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any idea where they are taking their 
students, nor what for. The scholar, 
says Mr. Erskine, should be like any 
other man who does real work in life. 
His duty is to achieve something, not 
merely talk about it. 

There is a certain touch of whimsey and 
good nature about this article which is 
different from the usual, familiar articles 
on education, and yet the observations 
are keen and well thought out, and it 
rings true from start to finish. 


“Education Unvisited,” by Robert Hill- 

yer, Forum, October, 1933. 

An associate professor of English at 
Harvard registers here a rather whimsical, 
and yet one is sure, a heartfelt protest 
against our educational system. Like so 
many others he sees that our colleges 
today are not interested in the teacher 
nearly as much as they are in what he 
teaches. The day of great personalities 
in education is over, and the modern 
view of education seems to be as a col- 
lection of subjects. 

The last part of the article is entitled 
“The Ideal College,” and Mr. Hillyer 
goes off into the realm of fantasy to tell 
us what kind of college he would establish 
were some benevolent person to give an 
endowment for the founding of a college. 
Impractical, to be sure, in this day and 
age, his plan, nevertheless would be “the 
ideal college.” 


“A Challenge to the Colleges,” by Henry 
Goddard Leach, Forum, September, 
1933. 

In an editorial foreword designed to 

make parents of college-bound youths 

stop to think, Mr. Leach asks, ““Why do 
you, as parents, aid and abet the overpro- 
duction of white-collar alumni?” Should 
ou really send your boy or girl to col- 
ege? Has college done so much toward 
making living happier or more efficient? 

In what, particularly, have they trained 

the youth who have come out of them? 

’ Mr. Leach openly disparages our col- 
leges and the run-of-the-mine students 
who attend them in his first few para- 
graphs, but he seems to forget his ire 
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completely by the time he reaches his 
second page and quotes Calvin Coolidge 
who is said to have remarked of current 
magazines, “They are good things.” 


“What Is Education For?” by Albert 
Guerard, Scribner’s, September, 1933. 
Honolulu, and the story of a man—a 

scavenger—going about his business wear- 

ing a /ei around his hat are used here to 
point some simple morals. For what are 
we educating our people? What does 

hs tae education do? It prepares mil- 

ions and millions to enter a “white 

collar proletariat” in which there are not 
nearly enough jobs to go around. 

Mr. Guerard answers quite simply the 
questions he propounds. He would have 
us educate, not in business, not in science, 
but in art. We should bend our every 
effort to teach and to learn how to live 
simply, beautifully, and with pleasure, 
“symbolically, at least, to wear a /ei even 
when sweeping the street.” 


“Betrayal in American Education,” by 
Howard Mumford Jones, Scribner’s, 
ig 1933- 

hy is our education superficial? Why 
do we not produce effective intellectual 
results? Here is another author asking 
questions of his poor, bewildered public, 
and answering his own questions in 
almost the same breath. His answers 
take the form of a vigorous protest 
against the “superficial professionalism” 
of our modern education. Instead of 
having a philosophy of education, says 
he, we have a huge machine managed by 
experts, what philosophy we have is 
specific, of means rather than ends, and 
our teachers are “professional educa- 
tionalists” not trained and cultivated 
persons. How, asks Mr. Jones, is our 
civilization to survive? 


The politics of pedagogy has delivered 
American education into the hands of experts 
who deal in methods rather than substance 
and have sacrificed disciplined thinking for a 
mess of “‘life situations’? and sugar-coated 
nostrums. 


Mary Marcaret Dopp 
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